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INTRODUCTION. 



An Officer, in the Serriee of the Esrst-Itidia 
Company, offers the following summary of 
the Mahratta History to the Public, because 
there does not, to Iriis knowledge, exist, any 
regular or connected account of this singular 
people; and because at such a juncture as 

> 

the present, when the repeated aggressions of 
predatory horse, have again compelled the 
British Government to take arms, any in- 
formation, however trifling and imperfect, 
cannot but prove acceptable to those who 
are interested in the welfare and prosperity 

^ 

•of the Company'^s possessions in the East. A 
considerable part of the work has been com- 
posed from manuscript documents, from the 
personal inquiries and observations of Ihe 
author, who, during a residence of many 
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years in India, hais had frequent opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the poUtical 
situation of the couhtrv ; and from the com- 
municatiohs of many able and intelligent 
friends, whose natnes he does not feel himself 
at liberty to mention, but to whom he takes 
this qpportunity of acknowledging his obliga- 
tions. The printpd authorities which havq 
be^ referred to, are chiefly the India Papers 
submitted, to Parliaments relative to the late 
Mahr^tta^ars ; Scott's Translation of Ferishta« 
Malcolm's Political Sketch, Wilkes's South of 
India, the Asiatip Researches, and Asiatiq 
Ann ual ; liegisters. 
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SKETCH 



OF THE 



MAHRATTA HISTORY, 



8^C. S^C 
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CHAP. I. 

1 HE origin of the family of Suttarah, like 
that of many others, who have risen to fame 
and greatness, is lost in the mists of fable 
and tradition. By some they are stated to 
be derived from the obscure Potail of a 
paltry village in the Pergunnah of Poonah; 
whilst, by others, they are said to boast an 
illegitimate descent from the Rajahs of Oudi- 
poor* and Cheitore, the most ancient of 
the Hindoo Princes of India. Be that as 
it may, the immediate founder of the family 



''^ The family of Oudipoor is mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and said' to be as ancient as the rocks of Ajmere. Their 
usual place of residence was Cheitore, a celebrated fortress 
and city, which stood several sieges against the Mahomedans, 
but was at last taken and destroyed by Akbar. 
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would appear to have been a person named 
Baug Sing* Bhanslahf, who, after a variety 
of adventures in Malwa and Kandeish, pur- 
chased a small Zemindary to the S. of 
Poonah, where he built a castle, which he 
named Suttarah, from its seventeen towers $. 
This person retained in his employ a band 
of desperate marauders, and commenced a 
system of depredation, which the feeble go- 
vernment of Beejepoor was unable to repress, 
and which his descendants have, although on 
a much krger scale, pursued ever sihce. 
Baug S Jhg tlied at an advanced age, and left 
a son named Maulojee, who entered the ser- 
vice of Jadao Row, a powerful Jagheerdar 
of the kingdom of Ahmednugger, under 
whom he acquired considerable wealth and 
reputation. Maulojee was the first who as- 
sumed the title of Rajah, and his fort of 
Suttarah', enriched with plunder, itisensibly 

* Ferishtii. 

f The mother of the founder of this family, is said to 
have been ani obscure woman of the Mahratta tribe of 
Bbonslah, a name which was taken by her, and by which 
the Rajahs of Suttarah and Berar, are still distinguished — 
Indian Reports. 

X Others say it was named Suttarah from its shape, 
which resembled a star.--*MSS. 



swelled into a populous town* . Sahoojee^ 
his eldest son, having married the daughter- 
of Jadao Row, in opposition to the wishes 
of her parents, was compelled, after a des- 
perate riesistance, to fly from the fort of Ma- 
hoolyf, where he had been besieged by his 
father-in-law. He was so closely pursued, 
that his wife, then seven months gone with 
child, and consequently unable to endure 
Bfiuch fattgue, fell into the power of her father, 
who sent her to the fortress of Savanore, 
wl^re, on the 17th of May, 1627, she gave 
birth to the celebrated SevajeeJ. 

Sahoojeejled to B^ejepoor, and sought sxit 
asylum with Ibrahim Adil Shah; and, being 
unable to procure the release of his wife 
and child, he mairried another lady, by whom 
he had a son named Eccojee§, who eon** 
quered Tanjore, and transmitted the con* 
quest to his descendants. Sahoojee accom- 
panied RundooUa Khan, a distinguished 
Ameet in the service of Ibrahim Shah, opcm 
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• MSS. ■" 

+ See Wilkes's South of India. ,• 

t Ibid. 
^ § For the history of the Mahratta conquest of Tai)jore, 
see Wilkes's distinguished work on the South of India. 
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an expeditioji into the Carnatic; and was 
afterwards intrusted with the government of 
the provinces, subject to the king of Beeje- 
poor, in Mysore. His usual places of resi- 
dence, were Bangalore and Colar*, but he 
still possessed his patrimony of Suttarah and 
Poonah, which he intrusted to the manage- 
ment of Dundejee Pundit t; with strict in- 
junctions, to use no effort untried in order 
to procure the release of Sevajee and his 
mother. This old and faithful servant suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the wishes of his 
master, and educated the youth with the 
utmost care and attention, until he attained 
his seventeenth year, when the natural 
.warmth and independence of his temper, 
led him to despise the instructions of his 
guardian %* Sevajee, fired with the example 
of his forefathers, and taking advantage of 
the inefficiency of the government of Beeje- 
poor, placed himself at the head of an 
armed banditti, and ravaged with impunity 



* A small town in Mysore, and the birth-place of Hjder 
AU Khan. 

t Scott's Translation of Ferishta. • 

X See Wilkes. 



the western parts of the/Deckan. His bold- 
ness and activity, added to his fame and his 
riches, enabled him to increase the number 
of his followers. He became, in the course 
of a few years, the terror, of the neighbour- 
ing countries, and was commonly known by 
the appellation of Sevajee the Robber*. His 
ravages, at last, roused the slumbering court 
of Beejepoor, and occasioned the recall of 
his father, who was summoned from Mysore 
to repress the turbulence of his son. But 
there is reason to believe, that Sahoojee 
secretly abetted and rejoiced at the daring 
enterprises of Sevajee, whose rising for- 
tunes he foresaw, and whom he invited to 
Poonah, where he was received with royal 

honours f. 

The convulsed state of the Mogul empire, 

opened a noble field to the fierce and aspiring 



♦ Wilkes, and MSS. 

f Sahoojee was, in consequence, imprisoned on his return 
to Beejepoor; and only escaped an ignominious death by 
the powerful intercession of Rund ooUa Khan, who had 
always been his friend and, patron. He was permitted to 
return to his government of the Camatic Balaghaut, and 
ws^ killed, in 1667, by a fall from his horse in hunting,. at 
Bednore, where a tomb was erected to his memory, hj 
Rund ooUa Khan.*-JPemAta. 
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genius of Sevajee, who, from the captain of 
a band of robbers, became sovereign of a 
country, which at the tiijae of his death, 
extended along th^ western coast of ladk, 
from Soonda to Gu^zerat. When Aureng*- 
zebe first came into the Deckan, Sevajee 
appeared at his epurt and made a proffer 
of his services, which were accepted*. He 
accompanied the Mogul army to Golcon- 
dah-f-, and acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of the prince, that he was 
permitted to collect the choute, or a fourth 
part of the revenues of Telingana:|:: but> 
on the dpparture of Aurengzebe to Delhi, 
Sevajee disdaining the condition of a sub- 



* MSS., and Historical Narrative of the Mahratta State. 

t An ancient city and fortress in the Deckan, situated 
about six miles from Hyderabad. It was the capital of 
tbe Bhamane and Cutulo Shafaee Dynasties, and was taken 

by Aurefig2^l>e, alWr a aUgo o£ o«v«n mondis,* in lOgO. 

The treasures of the Nizam are now deposited at Golcon- 
dab, and no European is p^mitted to enter that fortress 
without the expres^i permission of his Highness. 

J A very anciert Hindoo kingdom, including Berar and 
the Eastern part of th^ Deckan, of which Warangole, a 
city now in ruins, was the capital. These rains are said to 
extend six or seven miles in length, and to consist of a 
gre^t number of Pagodas and decayed ChooltFies, scattered 
at a distance from each other, in the irndst of a jungle. 



je€t, boldly threw off his allegiance, and 
erected the standard of revolt. He levied 
heavy contributions, with merciless indiscri- 
mination^ on all the provinces which he did 
not reduce to submission ; made a tre^^ty with 
the unfortunate Tannah Shah, king of Gdl- 
condah, whom he immediately afterwards 
betrayed, and invading the Carnatic, took 
the strong forts of Ginjee* and A^elloret- 
He compelled his brother EccojeeJ to seek 
refuge in his capital of Tanjore; and having 
red^cqd all the country to the north of 
the Coleroon^, returned through Mysore to 
Suttamh with immense booty. The latter 
part of his life was spent in a perpetual 
struggle with Aureng^^ebe, who wrested from 

^ ^ \ 

* An ancient town and fortress in the Carnatic, ^aid to 
have been founded by the Chola kings, 37 inile9 N*W. 
from Pondicherry. Tjie fort occupies the summit of a 
high rock; it has stood sevfral sieges^ but is now neglecl^d 
and in ruinS| in consequence of the unbealthiness of the 
climate. 

t A town and fprtreas in the Cafnatic^ 8& miles W. by S. 
of Madras. 

% See Will^es's South of India. 

§The Coleroott is the northern branch of the river 
« » . . 

Caverry, which, after a course of about eighty miles^ falls 
injto the ;ea^ zX Dericotta. The greater part of it is ab- 
sorbed in the cultivation of the land. 
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him a great pari of his conquests*, and 
forced him to retire to his strong holds 
amongst the mountains of the Conkant, 
where he died in 1680. 

He was succeeded by his son Sambajee, 
who inheriting the spirit and ambition of his 
father J, continued the contest with Aureng- 



* In 1664, Sevajee, uuable to defend himself in the 
fortress of Poorunder^ threw himself upon the mercy of 
Aurengzebe, and went to Delhi; but, entertaining fears 
for his personal security, he effected his escape in a bread- 
basket, from the house in which he was confined, and after 
undergoing much fatigue, returned to the Conkan, and in 
a short time recovered his former power. His death, 
according to Ferishta, was occasioned by the curses of a 
Mahomedan Saint, whom he had insulted. The Mahrattas, 
however, imagine that he was poisoned by his wife.-— Sco^^s 
Ferishta. 

f The country which runs between the western Ghauts 
and the sea, from the province of Canara to Guzzerat. It 
liiay be termed an inclined plain, about thirty or forty miles 
in width, gradually sloping from the foot of the mountains 
to the sea, and is a fertile country, intersected by many 
small rivers. Haree and Ryeghur, both favourite residences 
of Sevajee, may be considered as the strongest fortresses in 
the Conkan. The former now belongs to the Hajah of Cola- 
pore, and is situated on the sea coast;^ seventeen miles N. 
pf Goa. 

X Ferishta says, that Sambajee possessed no talents for 
^Qvernmept, apd that he was entirely devoted to wine and 



zebe, by whom he was taken, and put to 
death in 1691. Sahoojee, the son of Sam- 
bajee, was the third Rajah of Sattarah, and 
under this prince the Mahratta power ap- 
proached toward its zenith. It is probable, 
however, that the conduct of Aurengzebe 
himself, in annihilating the Mahomedan kings 
of the Deckan, who alone could ofier any 

9 

opposition to the arms of Sahoojee, contri- 
buted more towards the conquests and ag- 
grandizement of the Mahrattas, than even 
the example of Sevajee, or the valour of his 
followers. The wars which the emperor 
waged with his brothers, required the con- 
stant presence of himself and his army in 
Hindostan; and, as he was unable or un- 
willing to employ the disbanded troops, and 
numerous retainers of the governments, which 
he had destroyed, they thronged in numbers 
to the assistance of the invaders*. The riiajo- 



women ; whilst on the contrary the Mahrattas assert, that 
he was a prince of great couragie apd enterprise. He was 
surprised by the troops of Aurengzebe near Pemalla, a cele- 
brated fort in the province of Beejepoor, and had a hot iron 
drawn over his eyes previous to his execution. 

* Zoolfukar Khan, according to Ferishta, defeated the 
Mahrattas no less than nineteen times in the course of six 
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rity of these men were of Mahratta descent, 
and although the name had long been lost in 
oblivion, they continued to speak the same 
language, and naturally preferred the service 
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mpnths. Our author ftscribes as a reason for the rapid rise 
of these plunderers, that the government of the provinces 
^as formerly confided to Omrahs of great rank^ who always 
maintained in th^ employ, a large body of troops ; but 
Ibat it was afterward^ helfl by nebles of inferior rank, 
poor, and rapacious, who, while they neglected t« support 
the usual force, y^re at the same time guilty of great injus- 
tice and oppression. The authority of government conse- 
quently sunk, the Zemindakr broke into rebellion, and the 
Foiiydars, de^titgte of troops, and therefore unable to cob)- 
1119114 obedioni:^, ei^tfsred into ^^qret en^af^mepts with 
refractory chiefs, which only tended to render them more 
insolent. The Zemindars were deprived of their arms by 
order of the- Emperor ; and being left a prey to the fdlowers 
of Sevajee, were, ia setf^lefeace, conipelled to join the 
3tandi|rd of the invaders. CoQtributioiis were therefore 
exacted instead of settled revenues, the satellites of the court 
Were guilty qf the most shameful abuses ; and a capitation 
tax levied: with Unrelenting severity on the Hindoos, created 
universal disgust axmnigst that class of men. The ryots, 
<dius of^essed by the imperialists, abandoned their 
furms in despair, and in tlieir turn became plupdeners for 
iH^ant of eotpioymcat. It is curious to trace the striking 
-resemblaiice betweea diif d^icriplioli, and the aystem wbich 
now pervades the Asiatie provinces of Turkey: or, to 
lipproaeh »eajmr k^me, die territories o# our ally, his high- 
ness the Mizam. 
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of a prince of their o^^^n religion * to that of the 
' Mahomedans, by whom they were in general 
oppressed or despised. The roving life of a 
freebooter was besides better suited to the 
inclinations of the. idle and ambitious, wlw 
swarmed in every province of the Ded^an. 

Soon after Sahooj^e's -f- accession to the v 
musuud, it became apparent that he wa§ ' 
naturally of a paoific disposition ; and it was 
this which ultimately led to the usurpation 
of the supreme authority by Bajeerow Bish* 
wanutij;, who, with the title of Peishwah or 
Frudhaun, assumed the entire managemei^^ 
of public affairs: Bajeerow was a person of 

* Mahrastra \vas an ancient Hindoo kingdom^ extending 
along the coast of Malabar, from the mouths of the Sap6 
to Goa. 

t Jadao Rpw, or, as he is ^c^Ued hj Sc#t(> Dbuiii^ 
Jadao, distinguished himself in the M ahratta wars^ agstin^ 
the generals of Aurengzebe in the beginning of Sahoojee's 
reign ; but even at this time divisions prevailed amdng the 
Mahratta chiefs, and Jadao Row is represented as hajiiig 
^f^tpi to a certain degree ipdfs^i^eatlj of the l^Mjfh ^ 
Sutt^ab.' The Pindaries are frequently mentioned in these 
vvars, apd }u particular the chiefs named Ponnapab, who 
resided' at Kerah, and who afterwards, driven from hence, 
ravaged part of the Camatic, and took Vellore. 

X BallajeeroWy the father of Bajeerow, was a Bramiil q( 
Suwurdun in the Coiikan^^ and' cofimanded five Jmndrecl 
horse in the service of Sevajee. 
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great ability, and his wisdom and policy 
continued to his family the power which he 
had originally usurped : this form of govern- 
ment has subsisted until the present day, the 
title is become hereditary, and on the death 
of a Peishwah, his successor is invested by 
his now titular sovereign with the ensigns of 
office*. The name of the Rajah of Suttarah 
is in fact almost forgotten, and the Peishwah 
being in the possession of the executive 
power and authority, has been invariably 
treated as the legitimate head of the Mah- 
ratta empire -f. 

The death of Aurengzebe which occurred 
in 1707, and the civil wars which distracted 
the Mogul Empire ever afterwards, stimu- 
lated the Mahrattas to exertion, and presented 
to the Peishwah, an admirable opportunity 
for carrying his ambitious schemes into exe^ 
cution. At a meeting of the principal chiefs 
convened by Bajeergw before he took the field, 
it waS/agreed that each chieftain should main- 
tain a certain number of troops, and keeping 
one-half of the spoil taken by himself, should 

* See Papers relative to the late Mahratta War laid before 
jParliament. 
t India Reports aud MSS. 
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deliver the other to the Peishwah or rather 
to his master, the Rajah of Suttarah *. This 
convention gave rise to the Manratta confede- 
racy, and changed the nature of the govern- 
ment from an absolute monarchy, as it existed 
under Sevajee, to a sort of repubhc of chief- 
tains, who were guaranteed in the possession of 
certain rights and privileges, and permitted 
to govern their own Jagheers in any manner 
they thought proper, on condition that they 
should recognise Sahoojee as the head of the 
empire, and the Peishwah as his prime 
minister +. 

Bajeerow commenced his operations by 
the taking of Beejepoor, and by levying the 
choute on the districts around Hvderabad. 
All the open country lying between the Ner- 
buddaj and the Toombudra§ submitted to 



♦ MSS.. 

+ MSS. 

j: One of the finest rivers in Iqdia, it has its source in the 
{Trovince of Gundwana ; and after pursuing a westerly 
' course of nearly seven hundred miles^ empties itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay, near Baroach. The Nerbudda divides the 
Deckan from Hindo'stan, and is not fordable for' many 
months in the year. ; 

§ A large river tvhich divides the territories of the Com- 
paiiy from those of the Nizam. It is formed by the junction 
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him; and he subsequently took a leading 
part in the disputes bettreen the sons of Ba- 
hader Shah, and was invited to Delhi at the 
head of aq army *. On the deposition of 
Ferockserein 1719, and the succession of Ma- 
homed Shah Alfum, Ali Khafi, was appointed 
soubahdar of the Deckan, and Bajeerow wlio 
was then at the capital, was requested to 
install him in his new office. But previously 
to his departure from the court, the crafty 
Mahratta demanded, as a remuneration for 
past services, permission to collect the choirte 
from the provinces of Bengal, Malwa f- and 
Guzzerat. The feeble representative of 
Ifeiour had not the power of refiising this 
insolent demand, and his compliance there- 
with iftaterialiy contributed towards the fu- 

■fcii*'*- lt»>ll|l|l »■■» !<■■ 1 f P ■ J i— ^^1— ^1— i— 1^— ti^M^i^^— I I I I ^ I >< I ■ 

of the Tun^a and Bhudra» l>oth of iwbich have their sources 
in the western Ghauts, about the parallel of Mai^lore. 
This river which fdls into the Kistna, between the 78th and 
79th degrees of east longitude, contains a large volume of 
water during the S. W. Monsoon, but is fordable in the drj 

seasons* 

* Historical Narrative. 

i* A large province of Hindostan, extending along the 
northern bank of the Nerbudda, nearly three hundred miles 
in leiigtb^ and i^bout one hundred and fifty in breadth. It is 
a mountainous, but rich, fertile, and well-watered country, 
capable of producing abundance of the finest cotton. 
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ture aggrandizement of the Mahrattas, in- 
asmuch as it paved the way to the subjuga- 
tion of some of the most fertile provinces of 
the Mogul empire, and gave Bajeerow a 
legitimate right to interfere in the affairs of 
Hindostan ^. Allum Ali Khan had scarcely 
been seated in his government, before he 
viras Called upon to oppose the fsumous Ni«:am 
oof Moolk^ by whom he was defeated and 
slain near Ballapore-f. Bajeerow, on the 
promise of an additional choute, joined his 
forces to those of the successfql Soubahdar ; 
and turning every occurrence to his own 
advantage, followed up his pjlans with tin- 
wearied perseveranjDe:|;. 

In 1724 Guzzerat was subdued by Fill^ee 
Guickwar, who, fixing his residence at 
Broderah§, was permitted by J&ahoojee to 
assume the title of llajah, which his sue- 
cessors still retain ; and, in 1732, the Peish7 



r. rfi i-f r ... -.t ,:>...--..■-,, _, ^. ^ ^ , | ._ . t ' ,'1 



9 '. * Histolicftl N^rmlive of the Mafaratta Stxte* 

t Baitupore k a 9imU tcmn iq BeMr, about thirty 

from Ellichpoor.— MSS. 

-:{: Hi«t^e«il Narrative. 

§ 'A citj 'tfBd foHress in Guzzeret, aitucte inht. ii^? IS' 
^. long. 79^ M' Ey It IB a large and hioomlndg tot^riv^d 
^e mvLkl i-esidence df (be iGhiicdewarv or Mahraflta Gbtef, of 
Gvazemt.^^cott's Ferishta. • \. . = ! 
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wah procured for himself the title of Sou- 
bahdar* of Malwa-f-, the whole of wliich pro- 
vince, together with the greater part of 
Kandeish J, he had already reduced. 

In 1735 he invaded Bundelcund§, whilst 
Mulhar Row Holkar overran the provinces of 
Agra If, and carried his devastations to the 

•■li^ — -^ — - — ^ — — • — — «■ ■ 

* Scott's Ferishta. 

f This province was at first divided between the Rajah 
of Suttarah, the Peishwah^ and Mulhar Row Holkar \ but 
Bajeerow afterwards gave his master's share to Janajee 
Scindiah; the ancestor of Dowlut Row. 

j: An ancient Soubah of the Deckan^ about one hundred 
and eighty miles in length, and eighty in breadth. Jt 
is situated to the S. of Malwa, and abounds i^ strong 
castles. It is partly possessed by the Peishwah, partly by 
the Holkar family, and partly by Scindiah, who always keeps 
a garrison in Asseerghur, the strongest fortress in the pro- 
vince. 

^ An extensive and mountainous province of Hindostan, 
situate between the 24th and 26th degrees of north lati- 
tude. This province, when ceded to. the British Govern- 
ment, was in a neglected state, being in a great measure 
covered with jungle, but its geographical position, as -imme- 
diately adjoining the territories of the predatory powers, 
could not fail to make it, in k political point of view, a 
highl]^ valuable acquisition. 

II The capital of a proviace of the same name in Hin- 
dostan, situate on the right bank of the Jumna, and the 
capital of the. Mogul empire in the reign of Akbar. It is 
one hundred ai^d thirtyy«even miles irom Delhi, and about 
eight hundred from Calcutta. 
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gates of that citj. Holkar was defeated, 
however, by Boorhan ool Moolk, and after 
losing half pf his army in the Jumna, he 
joined the Peishwah under the walls of 
Gwalior. Bajeerow then advanced to Delhi, 
carrying fire and desolation into that devoted 
country, and was only induced to retire in 
consequence of the advance of Boorhan 
ool Moolk, arid a promise from Mahomed 
of the choute of the whole of the Mogul 
empire *• He returned to Malwa, where 
he remained until 1738, when Nizam ool 
Moolk having proceeded to Dielhi, to* meet 
Nadir Shah, Bajeerow conceived that the 
absence of the father offered a fair occasion 
for effecting the destruction of the son, and 
accordingly advanced to Aunimgabid-f*, 
against Nazir Jung; wh6 had been left in 
charge of the government. The yoilng 
prince by no meaos intimidated, put him- 
self at the head of his army,; and forced 



1 1 * 



^. Scott's Feiishta. 

+ A large city, and once the capital of the Deckaa^ but 
now fallen to decay. It is situftted a f^w miles* from 
Dowletabady and contains titie ruins of a palace, Sjaid to have 
been built by Aurengzebe, when he laid siege to that, 
fortress. 
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the Mahmttas to retire. "Hie armies afier- 
W4^ds came io s^ht of each other, near 
Poonahy and the issiie of a desperate actioB 
fought in the plains to the north-east of that 
cUy^ ^as fatal to Bajeerow, and glorious to 
Nazir Jung; who, after having burnt 
PoQnah, and the Pettah of Suttarah, re* 
turned in triumph to Auningabad *• Bajee* 
row died a few months afber his defeat, and 
his son, Ballajee Row, was immediately after- 
wards invested by Sahoojee with the title of 
Peishwah, and with the whole of the authoH 
rity aiinexed to the situation •f. Ballajee 
Row was not inferior to his father in cou- 
rage, talents, or ambition; and under his 
directions the power of the Mahrattas was 
fl^t from the Sutlege J to the Caverry, and 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the shores of 
Ci^ttack. 

Sahoojee died in 1740, in the fiftieth year 
of his reign '§, during the greater part of 
which time he had scarcely ever moved 
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» Historical NanratiTe, and MSS. 
t Hit forical NarratiTe. 

t The ancient Ujphtais, and one of the rireri of the 
Punjab. 

§ India Reports, and MSS. 
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beyond ^e threshold of his palace at Sut- 
tarah* His name had, indeed, been almost 
forgotten during the kitter years of his life. 
He insensibly became an empty pageant,^ 
and although his si;|LCcessbr& continue to be 
treated with the outward marks of sove- 
reignty*, they cannot be viewed in any 
other light, thaa aa [the state prisoners of 
the Peishwah^.,: Xt would seem as if the 
ecs:traordinary eteirlibng of 3evajee had ex- 
Jbauisted the vitai heat of the blood, since 
joone of his descendantst, excepting Samba- 
jee,' displayed a single spark of his spirit, or 
made the smalk&t effort to recover that 
authority, of whkh they had tamely suf- 
£sred theiKisdves to be deprived. Sahoojee 
having no chUdr^ ofvhis own, had adofMted 
his grand-nephew, Madajee Bhon&Iah, bnit 
this person was deemed woM ito fill the situai- 
tion of Haiah of S ntt-Qfah, ^^^ the. selection 



^ No Peishwah can enter upon the duties of his office 
mthout receiving a dress of hodour from the Rajah Of Sut- 
tarah. The country round his residence is exempt from 
taxation ; and when a chief enters the district of Suttarah 
die ensigns of power are kid aside^ «id the nakairu ceases 
to beat. — India Papers. 

t' India Papers. 

C 2 
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fell on Raii) Rajah, a prince of weak under- 
standing, and of a disposition still more 
feeble and indolent than that of his prede- 
cessor *. He was consequently a fit tool for 
the purposes of Ballajee Row, by whom, 
indeed^ he had been raised to the mus- 
nud *f-. The abilities and exertions of the 
new Peishwah, together with the precipitate 
conduct of Nazir Jung, and the want of 
union on the part of their enemies, soon 

« 

enabled the Mahrattas to retrieve their 
affairs, and to wipe away the disgrace of 
their defeat at Poonah* 

About 1741 Ragojee Bhonslah, the buck- 
shee, or commander-in-cluef of the troops, 
conquered Berar, and part of Gundwana X^ 
these provinces were at first granted to him in 
jagheer,and afterwards erected by him into an 
independent principality, which he governed 



A*- 



♦ MSS. 

t.MSS.. 

% A lai^ province belongmg to the Rajah of Becar, 
extending from the IQthto the £5th degree of north latitude, 
bounded on die E. by Bengal ^d Orissa, and on the W* 
by Berar, The far greater proportion of this province it 
poor, uncultivated, covered vnth jungle, and yielding but a 
slender revenue to its possessor, the Rajah of Berar. 
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under the title of Rajah of Berar*J He 
established himself at Jfagpore, in Gund- 
wana, then an insignificant village, and as 
he Considered Ballajee Row as his rival, and 
the usurper of his rights, he seldom acted in 
unison with him ^f. This year Morari Row, 
one of the generals of the Peishwah, having 
penetrated into the Carnatic, took Trichi- 
nopoly, and was appointed governor of the 
countries to the north of the Coleroon, which 
he oppressed for upwards of two years, when 
he was expelled by Nizam ool Moolk, and 
obtained a permanent cession of the district 
and fortress of Gooti %. 

The Peishwah did not fail to avail himself 
of the death of Nizam ool Moolk (who died 
at Boorhanppor§ on the 24th of March, 
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* India Papers, and MSS. 

t MSS, 

% The capital of a district of the same name in the 
ceded profinces^ situated in lat. '59*» 9' N., long. 77^ 35' E. 
The fortress^ ^viiiich is situated on a hifl, was taken by 
Mcmii Row from the Nabob of Savanore, in 1758. It 
remained in the posseission of the Mahrattas about twenty 
years^ and was ceded by the Nizam to the Company in 
1800^5ce Wilkes and Orme. 

§ The ancient capital of Candeish, situated on the bank^ 
•f the Tapti, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
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1748)9 and of the departure of Nazir Jung 
to the Caraatic, to foment the jealousy 
already subsisting between the sons of the 
late Soubahdar, with the view of leaping the 
harvest of their quarrels *. This was a game 
which he played from the beginning to the 
termination of his career, with equal con- 
stancy and success, and with all that vil- 
lany and habitual duplicity so peculiar to 
bis tribe. Alternately presenting himself as 
the protector or avenger of one or othn of 
the princes, he levied contributions at 1^ 
gates of Aurungabad and Boorhanpoor, 
entered Hindostan, and obtained a cession 
of several fertile districts in the provinces of 
Agra and Allahabad f. Salabut Jung, who 
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now, for the greater part, in rubs* 

* Historical Narrative. 

t The most distinguished of his coa<yiitora wH^te his 
brothers, Chimnajee, Ragonaut Row, and SedaAeo Bhbw, 
together with Jimkoo, Mulhar Row, Holkar, and Janajee 
Scindiah. The two latter possessed extensive. lands in 
Malwa and Candeish, whence they made constant irruptioDs 
into the territories of the Rigpoot princes of Ajmere. 
Scindiah's usual place of residence was the anctefit city of 
Oujein, id Malwa; and Holkar established his capital at 
ludore^ thirty miles W. of the former citjk In 1750 Jana- 
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had succeeded has brother as Sbubahdar of 
the Deckan, exasperated, at the treachery 
and rapacity of Balkijee Row^ took the 
fidd against him at the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army % with several bat^ 
talions disciplined in the European manner, 
comiiianded by the ^Eimous Marquis de 
Bussry ; but the Peishwah, unable openly to 
ft.ce such an aimy, contented hknaelf with 
laying waste the country, and with harassing 
the tjcoopsof the Ni^am, by unremitted atr 
tacks on his flanks and rear, a; system of 
warfare generally adopted by the Mbhrattas^ 
whose armies consisted of irregtdar horse. 
Poonah was again abandoned tci the flames^ 
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jee Scindiah inarched M^ith an army to Delhi, to support 
Qhazee ood deen Khan (the \ eldest son of Nizam ool 
Moolk), with whom he returned to Aurungabad some moriChs 
afterwards. Here Ghazee ood deen Khan perished in an 
attempt to recover the tiossession of the Det^kna, from his 
yomiger brother SsSabat Jtng ; but, his sdn, who todi the 
name and titles of Us father, and who afterwards placed • 
distinguished part in the revolutions at Delhi, still main* 
tamed a lai^ body of Mahrattas m his service. They ac- 
companied him. in his expedition agamst Ahmed Shah, wh«i^ 
camp tbey iMrprised and plundered. 
* Historical Narrative. 
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but Salabat Jung was ultimately driven back 
into his own dominions *• 

In 1751, Morari Row of Gooti, was invited 
by the contending powers of the French 
and English t* once more to enter the Car- 
natic J : and in 1752 the Peishwah opened the 
campaign against the Nizam at the head of 
fifty thousand § horse, gave him battle in the 
vicinity of Bedur ||, and compelled him to sigii 
a treaty, whereby Salabut Jung agreed to give 
in exchange for certain districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurungabad others more va- 
luable, bordering upon Boorhanpoor, the 
favourite residence of Nizam ool Moolkf . 
Ballajee Row then proceeded to ravage the 
frontiers of Mysore^ while Ragojee Bhonslah 
prosecuted his conquests to theN.E.of Berar. 

♦'MSS. 

t MSS. ' 

% He remained there upwards of two years, : at the end 
-of which period he returned to his jagbeer, laden with 
spoil, 

§ MSS- 

11 The capital of a province of the same name in the 
Deckan. , It is a large but ruinous town, was formerly the 
residence of the Rhamanee kmgs, and is situate in 17^ 47^ 
north lat. 77^ 48' east. 
. f MSS- 
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Scarcely a month now passed without Some 
movement or irruption of the Mahrattas* 
who had insinuated themselves into every 
part of the Mogul Empire ; and like a swarm 
of devouring locusts preyed upon the fruits 
of the land. Ballajee Row broke into Mysore, 
invested Seringapatam and Bangalore, took 
Sera*!* and Cuddapah X^ ^^A was induced to 
return, by the paymeht of thirty-two lacks of 
rupees §. . * • i 

Whilst these transactions took place tinker 
the management bf the ^Peishwah^ another 
army commanded by Ragonath Row^ Seindiah 
Junkoo, and Mulhar Row Holkar, accom- 
panied the young Ghazee pod deen Khan to 
Delhi, and became the principal actors in 

— ^ — T - - - - . . _ ^^ ^^m-Jmmjtm 
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* In 1758 Orissa was ceded to the Berar Mahrattas by 
Aliverdj Khan, who wias also compdled, for a. dioit tinte, 
to pay them the choute from Bengal and BaUar;- • 

t A town in Mysore, about eighty miles N. of Seringa* 
patam. 

' % The capital' of a district in the ceded provinces^ for* 
merly the residence of an independent race of Pisittan 
princes. It is one hundred and fifty-three miles 'from 
Madras, and two hundred and thirty from Hyderabad. 

§ In this campaign the Peisbfwah was opposed by die fa- 
mous Hyder Ali Khan, who then commanded die Mysore 
army. — See Wilke$. . , . . 
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the revoluticms and cruelties which deluged 
that capital in blood. They obtained large 
possessions in Lahore *, which first brought 
them in contact with the Afgans, who, in 
1759> drove Junkoo from Lahore, and beat 
Scindiah not far from Delhi. Holkar, then 
at Jyepoor fy adranced to the suj^ort of his 
iridnds/but he was also defeated with great 
slaughter at Seciindra|, twenty coss £. of 
Delhi §. These events closed the year 1759, 
and in 1760, a war broke out betwem the 
Peishwah and Nizam Ali Khan« who had 



* A eelebraled city io a province of Uie same. iMmi6j 
situated on the feft bank of the Ravery, lat. 51^ 50' N., 
long. 73^ 48' E. It is now the residence of Runjeet Sing, 
chief of the Seiks, but is fallen from its ancient grandeur, al- 
tfiough still a town of cousiderable ca njeqncnc e. 

t Or, as it IB mbre eomtmoftAy caHed, Jycioagar,. i» a lich 
tract of ebuntry, eiteiiflKng along the right bank of the Jumia, 
about one hundred and fifty milea loi^ from north to soathi 
and seventy in width fromeaatto wes^ It is governed by a 
Rajpoot prince, who styles himself the Rajah of Jyepoor, 
and resides at a town of the same name, situated in lat. 
^S^i&H. long. 1S''4ff £• This province b rich and fer- 
tile,, bat has kmg been sublet to the ravages of the Mab- 
jrattas* ' 

' % A tovto in Hfodoitaii^ twentjr-eight miles S. E. of 



§ See Scott and MSS« 
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assumed the management of affieiirs in the 
Deckan. The result of a battle fought* on 
the banks of the Poonah "f-, reduced the 
Nizam to the necessity of sueing for peace^ 
Which was grantejd him on the humiliating 
terms of ceding to the Peishwah the impreg-* 
nable fortress of Dowlutabad :|:, Asseerghur §^ 
and the provinces of Boornapoor and Gan^ 
deish, countries yielding an aimual rervenue 
of sixty lacks of rupees fl. B&liajee Row in 
this war had meditated the entire conquest 
of the>I>eckan, and regarding M; de Bussy 
as the chief obstacle of the conpletion of his 
Ytews, had offered him a magnificent esta- 



* Historical Narrathre. 

f A ri¥er in the Deckan, nvhich has its source in th« In- 
jarcly hflls, from whence it flows west- through the province 
of 3enuv aid fa&s into tbe Tapti^ about twenty auks befow 
Boorhanpoor.— J9ami&09^. 

j: Dowlutabad, or Deoghur, a very ancient and cele- 
brated town and fortress in the Deckan. situate in lat. 19^ 
5^ N.y lofiig. 76^ 9! B. Thi9 foirtress crowns the sununit of 
a mountain, and is deemed impregnable by the natives. 

% A very strotog fort, noW bebvpag to Sciodiab^ in ih^ 
province of Candeisb. It was ceded to Madajee 3cindiah- 
by the Poonah government, and taken by Colonel Stevensoil 
in the last Mahratta war. 

II MSS. 
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blishment to enter the Mahratta service. Bat 
this distinguished officer having rejected the 
offer *, the Peishwah entered into a negotia- 
tion with the English, who promised to assist 
him with a small corps for the purpose of 
expelling the French from the Nizam's domi- 
nions. These troops had, however, no sooner 
arrived from England, than he employed 
them in reducing Angria to submission, with 
the view of making himself master of the im* 
mense wealth which that pirate had accumu- 
lated, but which, to his great mortification, 
fell into the hands of the captors. 
- Soon after the conclusion of the above 
treaty with Nizam Ah Khan, the Peishwali 
despatched his brother Sedasheo Row, com- 
monly called the Bhow, and his son Biswoss 
Row, a youth of sixteen years of age, in 
command of the largest army he had ever 
sent into the field, to retrieve the losses 
which had been sustained in the northern 
parts of Hindostan, by the defeats of Scin- 
diah and Holkar. . The Bhow reached Delhi 
without much opposition, and compelled 
the Afgari governor to capitulate. But he 

• * < 

* MSS. , 
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had no sooner entered the city, than he began 
to kill and plunder the defenceless inhabi*^ 
tants, and he caused the silver sheathing to 
be torn from the ceiling of the imperial 
Dewan Khana*, for the purpose of bemg 
melted into coin. ^ He placed Shah Jehan 
Buksh upon the throne, . appointed Naroo 
Sunker to the command of the garrison, and 
quitted the city to oppose Ahmed Shah, kin^ 
of Cabul, laden with spoil and with the im* 
precations of the natives f. But his bad 
conduct and indecision shewed that his 
abilities were imequal to the trust that had 
been reposed in him. Ijnstead of keeping 
the field with his horse, according to the 
customs of his country, and continually 

» 

hovering round the enemy, without risking a 
decisive battle, he injudiciously shut himself 
up in a fortified camp, near the town of 
Paniput; where, after his men had become 
dispirited, and his horses nearly famished, he 



mmm 



• See Scott. 

t The rapid strides which the Mahrattas were daily 
making towards power, and the threatened extermination of 
every Mahomedan government in India, is said to have 
induced Ahmed Shah to advance from Cabul^ in defence of 
the fiiithful. 
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was fbroed to fight on the most disadvantage- 
ous tenns. The nesult of such a battle could 
not for an instant be doubtful; his army, 
vhatever may be said of their desperate cou- 
ra^ on that day» did not combat for victory 
but safety, and a retreat was all that they were 
anxious to secure*. The slaughter was conse- 
quently immense, and the defeat most com- 
plete : three hundred thousand t mea^ thegene*- 



f Cassi Riyah Puiidit says, that the whok Mahtatta 
army, as if by eBchantment, turned their backs and fled, 
leaving the field of battle covered with heaps of the slain. 
The victors gave no quarter, and the pursuit continued for 
ten or twelve coss in every direction in which they fled,— 
See the Sd.wLeftbe Asiatic MesearcAes. 

f Accp^pdii^ to Cassi Rajah Pundit diere were abont five 
hundred thousand souls in the Mahratta camp, of whom the 
.greater part were killed or taken prisoners ; and of those who 
escapied from the field of battle and the pursuit, many were 
destroyed by the Zemindars of the jcountry. The plunder 
^w imnena^ and oiu author says, that a single borsomaii 
i^ht be observed carrying off eight or ten camels, laden 
vnth valuable effects. Sedasheo Row was thought to have 
been killed, but in the year 1779i a person appeared at 
Benares who called himself the Show, and stated that, 
though wounded, he had escaped from the battle, md fled 
to the hills of Cumaoon, where he had reside^ for sev^id 
years. He produced many circumstantial proofs that he 
was the Bhow; his age, person, and several marks about 
bis body strongly supported that belief, although there 
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ral^ and every chief excepting Holkar, are s^id 
to have fallen in thi& sanguinary combat*, or in 
the pursuit; die flower of the Mahratta youth 
was swept away, and had the Mahomedans 
followed up the blow, the star of the house of 
Sevajee would probably have set for ever-f-. 

The battle of Panipiit, perhaps the most 
bloody recorded in history, was fought in 
the month of January, 1761, and it still 
forms an epocha in the annals of Hindostan* 
This signal defeat spread a general gloom 
and awful stillness over the Mahratta states^ 
which, fpr aixty years, had been the scene of 
a constant and restless activity; and the 
Peishwah was so much affected by the death 
of his son and brother, and by the threat* 
ened misfortunes of bis family, that he s6on 
afterwards died of a broken heart 4^. 



appeared a difference in temper and manner, which excited 
doubt His history was investigated both by Mr. GrahaiD 
und Mr. Hastings, but he was suffered to linger in confine-^ 
ment until 178t, when he was set at liberty, but soon after 
died. — See the 5d vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

* Ferishta says that Holkar and two other chiefs escape4» 
Janajee Scindiah was taken alive, but afterwards put to- 
death. 

t See Scott^s Ferishta. 

J MSS. 
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iProm this period ttie Mahratta princes seU 
dora acted in unison, the extent of their 
conquests, together with the conditions under 
which they were achieved, having, as I have 
already observed, changed the form of the 
government from a monarchy to that of a 
confederacy of chiefs*, henceforward* intent 

— ^— » I ■ ■ ■ I ^ I |IM«— — — III ^ ..l.l 1 1 III '11 ■ < t ■ — 

' * Tlie most distinguiBhed families are those of Suttarah, 
3erar^ and Colapore, (derived from the same stock), Holkar^ 
Scindiah, and Guickwar, most of whom have risen to 
sovereignty since the days of Sevajee. 

The firsts Ragojee Bhonslah^ died in 1749, and yftis suc- 
ceeded by his son Janajee; who, dying in 177^1 l^ft his 
dominions to.R2^ojee Bhonslah his nephew, being the son 
of his younger brother, Madajee Bhonslah. This occa- 
sioned a contention between Janajee's brothers, Sahojee and 
'Madajee, (the fbrmer claiming the government by right of 
bklh^ Bead the latter as the father and guardian of the 
adopted child), which. tentiinaied in tiie death of Sahoojee, 
who was killed in action^ in January 1735. Madajee Bhon- 
alah governed Berar, as guardian of his son, till V788, when 
he died at an ac^vanced age, aiid was succeeded by his son, 
the late Rajah Ragojee Bhonslah. This prince died in 
March, 1816, and was succeeded by his son Pu^ajee, the 
present Rajah^ whose imbecility had led' to the elevati<Hi of 
his cousin Appah Sahib to the situation of Dewan. The 
Rajah of Berar never considered himself as subordinate to 
the Peishwah ; on occasions of ceremony, he is treated as 
the superior in rank, and, as the first prince of the empire^ 
claims the right of sending the Peishwah a Khelaut on his 
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dn* individual scbemes of ambition, which 
Were promoted by/the tui^balent aod iktiset- 
fled i^tate off i tfa6 timei^ The dcBiJ^^endants of 



* * ^ I 



^cdesiion-tb^ofitce. He also claims ttie (Irivilegeof hein^ 
<^ODAulfed/ before the conclusion of a^y .aOiande^l^eifcwQeti 
the Peisbwah and any other state. These pretepsions( bavew 
however, never been admitted, and Ragojee Bhonslab has 
either been considered' as* the' commander-in-chief of th^ 
iofces of the empire,' or as an inde{^enJdent prince. ' ' 
. The Rajfdi of .Colapore is of ; the same fanlily as the 
Rajah of Suttarab;- he is * cdnse^uentiy. , addressed by ti^e 
Peisbwah as bis superior, and treated by him, as such on all 
occasions of public ceremony. His territories extend along 
the sell' cdast of the Conkan^ 'immediately to the N. df 
the. Portuguese territory of Goai He usually maintaior 
fifteen hundred horse, and three thousand peons, and his 
territories are said to yield a revenue of about thirty lacks of 

rupees. 

- Mirttrar Row Hotter, the fotltider of this family, was a 
pferson of obscure birth, but of distinguished courage. He 
escaped, as we faavct seen, from the battle of Paniput, and 
died in 1766, at Mulbar Ghnr, a small fortress in one of 
his Jagheers, about forty miles from Calpee. 

. Janajee Scindiah was born at Pullalee, near Poobah; he 
rose in die service of Bajeerow the first Peisbwah, and 
accompanied bim in an expedition' that was undiertaken 
Upwards die closer of Sahdojce's reign, against the province 
of Malwa, which was divided between the Rajah of Sut- 
tarah, thb PeisHwah,;aod Mulbar Row Holkan As a reward 
fbr the servicer which Scindiah rendered in this expeditiouji ' 
he received a considerable pOrti<w of the' PeishwiA V(kd 

D 
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Timoar, exasperated against each other^ did 
not observe, until too late, that their quarrels 
had nursed a new enemy, which threatened 
the extinction of every Mahomedan govern- 
ment in India; the Mahrattas fattened on 
the spqils of the Mogul empire, which, torn 
by civil dissensions, could offer no opposition 
to their encroachments; and there cannot be 
A doubt, that they would have succeeded 
in establishing their dominion over the whole 
of the Peninsula, had it not been for the 
misconduct of the Bhow previous to the 
battle of Paniput, and the growing influence 
of England. It is an empire which has 
risen t)n the basis of injustice, falsehood, and 
treachery ; force, intrigue, and evasion, have 



Rajah of Suttarah's share, which grant was afterwards 
confirmed in jagheer to his descendants by the Rajah 
of Suttarab. Janajee was succeeded by his fifth ton 
Madajee, who by degrees contrived to get possession •f 
the remaining forts of Maiwa, which belonged to the 
Poonah state. 

The family of Guickwar is one of the most ancient in 
the Mahratta country; they have long been in possession of 
the greater part of Guzzerat. 

The Putwurden, Purtaneddee, and Rastiah families, also, 
possess great influence in the southern Mahratta country.*— 
Vide N^ts on the Mahratta War. 
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alternately been employed to pave the way 
to greatness; and the craft and subtlety of a 
Mahratta has passed into a proverb. No 
power ever placed confidence in them, with- 
out ultimately having reason to repent of 
its credulity ; their motives are ever selfish, 
and the sacrifice of the means to the end^ 
may be regarded as an invariable maxim of 
their state policy. The same ideas, and the 
same principles, are alike familiar to the 
Peishwah, and the meanest cooly in his 
camp; plunder has always been their avowed 
object, and hence it was, that their armies 
consisted only of large undisciplined bodies 
of irregular hoi-se, until experience tadght 
them that, without the aid of infantry and 
artillery, their attempts to take possession of 
places of strength would generally terminate 
in discomfiture. This led to the introduction 
of European officers, and to the formation 
of regular battalions, and this it was which, 
by inducing them to risk a general engage- 
ment, with better disciplined troops, occa- 
sioned their defeats at Paniput and during 
the late Mahratta war. , 

The chieftains of the Mahratta confederacy 
have never been united by any constitutional 

d2 
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law, and although they acknowledge ttiei 
Rajah of Suttarah as the hereditary head of 
the empire, and yield a nominal, indefinite^ 
obedience to the Peishwah, as the fiist exe- 
cutive officer of the state, tbey are, in every 
sense of the term, independent, and admit 
of no interference in the interna:! administra- 
tion of their affairs. Princes, who possess 
the power of following their own inclinations^ 
seldom suffer themselves to be bound by 
civil institutions or established laws; and 
therefore, like the potentates of Germany 
the leading chiefs of the Mahrattas have 
not hesitated to mak« war upon each other, 
and even upon the head of the empire. 
We have witnessed, in our own times, the 
claim of the Rajah of Berar to i the situation 
of Peishwah; the efforts of Dowlut Row 
Scindiah to usurp the supreme authority, 
and the overthrow of the latter by Jlfeswunt 
Row Holkar, under the walls of the Peish- 
wah's palace. As the constitutional repre^ 
sentative of the Sovereigns, the power of 
the Peishwah to conclude all general treaties 
connected with the states, was formerly ac- 
knowledged by the chiefii^{ but they now 
assert, and have exercised^ a right to feran 
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O-enties^ and alliances without his advice of 
concurrence*. 

The Mahratta princes have no regular 
system of jurisprudence for the internal ad- 
ministration of affairs in their respective do-^ 
miniens. Justice is unknown, .and flattery, 
pierfidy, and cunning, are the only means of 
ensuring safety or advancement. If the 
person at the head of the government be bold 
and enterprising, he will become a despot, 
and at the head of an army enforce implicit 
obedience to his orders. But if his spirit 
be feeble, and his disposition indolent, he 
will soon lose all his authority, his court wiU 
become the centre of intrigue and corrup- 
tion^ he will be unable to collect his. re- 
venues, and the oppressions of corrupt 
ministers will drive the villagers into exile, 
or p];ovoke open insurrection. A more dis- 
tinct notion, however, of the internal ma- 
nagement of a Mahratta province, will be^ 



^ All ttre treaties made by the English with the Mahratta^ 
previous to the war of 1803, were concluded wit^ the 
Peiahwab; his territories being less remote than those of 
any of the other chiefs, our inter^stsjvere move immediately, 
connected with his, and the-situalionof Peishw^ had niOt> 
then sunk into its present insignificance,. 
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given by subjoining a short account of the 
jagheedar system, as it has existed since the 
conquests of Bajeerow. 

The Mahratta soldiers receive no regular 
pay, but it was customary to grant to their 
commanders, the revenue of certain districts 
for the subsistence of their troops *. These 
lands were consequently held on a military 
tenure, and subject to resumption at the 
will of the sovereign ; but they have almost 
invariably become hereditary, either from a 
want of inclination, or of ability, in the go- 
vernment to resume them. The larger por- 
tion of the Mahratta country is divided into 
jagheers of tliis nature ; their possessors col- 
lect the rents from the ryots at their own 
discretion, and pay their kists'f-, or yield 
obedience to the sovereign in exact propor- 
tion to his power of coercion. Those petty 
chiefs frequently make war upon each other, 
and he who is more able or enterprising than 
his neighbour, gradually rises into power 



♦ The revenues of a district arc frequently assigned for 
a stated period to such persons as may have incurred any 
extraordinary expense •n account of the circar, or have 
otherwise become its creditors.— iSee India Reports* 

t Kist signifies instalment. 
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and consequence, as may be exemplified in 
a thousand instances. They pay a peish* 
cush, or tribute, to the sovereign, who has 
no right to demand more than the sum ori- 
ginally agreed upon, and who never inter- 
feres in the internal management of the jag- 
heer, or in the cultivation of the lands. In 
the event of war, all these chiefs are com- 
manded to assemble their quotas of troops, 
who are permitted to share indiscriminately 
in all the plunder they can procure: and 
since in a government thus constituted, every 
thing must depend on the vigour and effi- 
ciency of the executive authority, a weak 
prince, unsupported by foreign aid, would 
either be deposed or sink into insignifi- 
cance ; while, on the other hand, a man of 
genius, of active pursiiits, will always endea- 
vour to encroach upon the liberties of his 
subjects, and the rights of his neighbours.. 



CHAP. 11. 
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l^ALhAJ^lS. BQW, the late Pei^hw#h, who, 
j9s I ihaye already lObservjed, did pot liye jtp 
'Witoesis jtlje conseq.uenc^ pf a batde, Yrhic)» 
1>£^4 broke© ^hci power and splendour of his 
^untry, MtJtwo spi|s, JN^ada iI^Qw.^ind Nar- 
Jain :|lpw, neithecipf whom h^d attaine4 tQ 
y^rg of .matwrity at i^he time cf his d^fitji, 
(4,7^1).. Mfld^ Row '|v^^ ,d!eq|ai;e4 -Buccespof 
ifi:jhe s jtuat jfjn Qf tPeiflhwi^, but thefactip^i* 
C?ibia.Iis.oif bifi.vwicle, flagppalh Row, (or as he 
W;^s usually c»ll^d, K^gpbah), who wished to 
possess himself of the,, supreme authority, 
disturbed the early part of his Tejgn, aod 
involved the Poonah state in a war with 
Nizam Ali* Khan, the new soubahdar of the 
Deckan *. Ragobah, who appears to have 
been a person of a weak mind, but a turbu- 
lent and ambitious disposition, disappointed 



* MSS, 



in his hopes, and apprdiensive of bis per-^ 
spnal safety, fled from Poonah, ^nd thvew 
hinwelf upon the protection of the Ni^am ; 
who, rgftdily ayailijig himself of vso favourable 
an opportunity to i*ecoiKer the territories so 
lately w^eated from his brotheF, despatched 
Mpr^d Khan with an acmy to support the 
claims of Ragobah. This general succeeded 
ia surprising the camp of the Mahrpttas, by 
shimming the river Beemah* in the night,' - 
at the head of a chosen Ipody of horse ; and" 
had the singular good fbirtune to «0}ze An# 
carry off the person of the Peishwah ffom 
the midst of his army -f-. Tl^e sun:ei:)4^ of 
Ppwlutab^d, \frith countries yielding a re^ 
venue of nine lacks of rupees, was the stipu-^ 
lated price of his liberty :|: ; but an alliance 
purchased on such terms coul(| np^ b,^ of, 
lasting duration, hostilities were renewed^ 

,f -. ■ ; — : : :: : ' 

of Poonah ; and after bathing the y^alls of, PMi^(l^rpo|^rj. 
enters the Kistna^ .ne^ th^ ^<^^ 9f ;F^T^?^^^^"^*. 7^^ ^^ 
one of tHp ipost beaut^l rivers ^n Jhf^ ilVf ahrp>t^ J^rr^tqr};, 
ap4 is d^^med sacred bj the Hifldoos. ,;t cpix^i^.a Igigp, 

^^lume <^^^^ the r^jns^aijfi.^ P^^ftej^pn^I^pSts^ 

PunderpoQf. , 

t MSS. t M^S./ 
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and while the Mahrattas cruelly ravaged the 
districts atound Hyderabad ^ the Nizam ad- 
vanced upon Poonah, which was once more 
abandoned to the flames f. Ragonath Row, 
who had been reconciled to his nephew, 
revenged the destruction of Poonah by a vic- 
tory over the Mahomedan army, on the 
banks of the GodaverryJ, which eventually 
led to a peace, concluded towards the close 
of 1763 §. In this war neither Holkar nor 
Scindiah took any part ; and Janajee Bhon- 
slab. Rajah of Berar, openly sided with the 

Nizam ||. 

^^ - -- ■■- - ■ ■ ■— — — - 

* Hyderabad is the capital of the Nizam's dominicms, 
rituated on the banks of the Moosa river^ in latitude 17^ Id* 
N.; longitude^ 78^ 42' E. It was founded in the year 1565 ; 
it is a pkce of no strength, but is surrounded by a wall 
seven or eight miles in circumference; it has a fine ap- 
pearance when viewed from a distance^ but its streets are 
narrow and filthy. 

t It was never the policy of the Mahrattas to defend their 
capital, or indeed any of their cities. Their wives and trea- 
sures were usually placed in strong hill forts, while they 
kept the field with their armies. 

X One of the finest rivers in the Deckan, has its source 
in- the western Ghauts between Poonah and Surat; it 
crosses nearly the whole of the peninsula from W. to E., 
and after dividing itself in the district of Rajahmundry, 
enters the bay of Bengal by several <lifferent mouths^ 

§ MSS. H MSS. 
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The civil dissensions at Poonah, together 
with the war between the Nizam and the 
Peishwah, had induced Hyder Ali, the My- 
sorean general, to invade the Mahratta terri-^ 
tories i and his efforts were at first attended 
with such success, that Mada Row took the 
field in person, and crossed the Kistna in 
March, 1764. The army of the Peishwah 
was somewhat superior in numbers to that of 
his enemy*, but the latter was better dis- 
ciplined and equipped, and occupied a strong 
position near Savanore -f*. 

* The force under Hyder Ali amounted to about sixty 
thousand men, divided into nearly equal portions of cavalry^ 
infantry, and irregular peons, armed with matchIock)9, and 
supporte^by twenty pieces of cannon. The Mahrattas are 
said to have consisted of forty thousand foot, with a small 
train of unwieldy and ill-served guns. — Wilkes. 

i* Shahnoor or Savanore is an ancient town in the king- 
dom of Beejepoor, situated in latitude 15** l' N., longi- 
tude, 75° 22"" E. It is a capital of a province of the same 
name, and was long the residence of a Pattan family which 
governed the country between the Toombudra and the 
Cistna. The town is small and surrounded with a wall, but is 
a place of no strength, and now in a state of decay. The 
principality of Savanore, when attacked by the Peishwah 
and Salabat Jung in 1756, consisted of twenty-two districts, 
and now includes the greater part of the territory belonging 
to the Mahrattas, south of tKe Kistna. 

Mujeed Khan, the grandfather of the present nabob. 
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])4Adar Row displayed oOQ^dembk military 
taJient m this campaign ; and bis genius, fwrn 
the coipmeuQemeot to the termination of the 
war,, prevfkiied over that . of Hyder, • who, 
discomfited in aU hi}» plan&» and beaten in 
every action, was fprc^ to sue for peace. 
A treaty Fa9 Accordingly coixduded* in the 






unable to withstand the combined ajttaek of the Peishwah 
and the Nisaniy waa oonbipelled to purchase a peace bj 
thiQ i^u^r^nder of half of his possessions to his.eneiniea. This 
prince was succeeded by his son Hakef^m Khan^ who, 
having contracted an intimate alliance with Hyder Ali^ 
recovered, with the assistance of that chief, the districts of 
which his father had been deprived, and passed the remain- 
der of his life in prosperity ; but his death, which occurred 
in 1782, was follo\\fed by the ruin of his family, who were 
attacked and driven into ^xile by Tippoo. When pe^ce 
was concluded ipi 179^, Savanore fell to the share of the 
Peishwah, who granted that town and the adjoining districts 
to Hussein IChan^ the second son of Hakeem E^han ; but 
Eheir Khan, the elder brother, having obtained from Nana 
Purnavese a diecision in his favour, was put in possession 
of his patrimony by Purseram Bhow, who haid received 
instructions from Poonah to that effect. The Khan has 
ever since continued to reside at Savanore, but his country 
has continued in sq distracted a state, that he has never 
been able to collect the revenues. 

* Ragobah, who acted as mediator^ is accused of having 
betrayed the interests of his nephew. Hyder's usurpation 
of Sera was tacitly admitted, and all discussions relative to 
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iGniontb of October, by HjdCT, \dib engaged 
to restore the territories' he fa^d taken* from 
Moraris Row, of Gootie,:. to relkiqtiiBh his 
claims on the province of Sayanxi^e, : a^nd to 
pay liiirty-two lacks of rupees ^. 

*The Peisbwah retired with his army to«- 
wards the north, about Che end oif Februiary, 
1765, and employed hinaself in regula<ting 
the internal affairs of his terrrtdries^ and im^ 
proving his capital. In the following year 
he again took the field against the Rag ah of 
Berax, who was the hereditary enemy of his 
family, and who .had long endeavoiired . tb 
procure for himself the. situation/of Peishr 
wah,< which, he ol^ioied as his. biithri^ 
The '. allia&ce^. or liathei! : tke neutrality of 
NUa^ A'ti Kthanv iwais^aon this oceasion^ sot 
licitedb}!.both pafrtiesi; and as it was tbede* 
wgjQ of that prince tQ prodiQle the ^distputes 
of the Mahratta chiefs, he declared in Favour 
of the Peis]bwaih» with whom heh^dtappr,^ 
aoiial conference o^ thieiiba»k«riof l^e^'Bo^fiu 
nah-f-. In this war' tl«i^'ctottfedft*a*es 'Vr^rfe 

die Polygalv of Ghittted^M|,HRiiei^ck^i mir(d»>Hai^^ii<»M^ 
were sfladioiidy %tiAnfMaiiAMfj$t9»^\dM^A^6ri!^ 
account of this war, see ffilk^'s South of India. -^ * * '* 
* See Wilkes. >r i ' 

t The dominions of^Aei:}[iiiiili4iid< {bobsi^wfdflt^^ah 
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successfiil*; the Rajah sued for peace, and 
Mada Row returned to Poonah, in order to 
suppress the dangerous intrigues of his uncle, 
whom he had imprudently made his Dewan f- 
The latter years of his life were clouded by 
domestic quarrels, which were pushed to 
such a length, that Ragonath was thrown 
into prison, whence he did not obtain his 
release until a short time previous to the 
death of the Peishwah which occurred in 
1772 J. 

Mada Row was succeeded by Narrain 
Row, the second son of Ballajee Row, a per- 
son who does not seem to have inherited any 
share of the ability or courage of his brother. 
He fell a sacrifice to family feuds soon after 
his accession to the musnud, and was assas- 
sinated at the instigation of his uncle, who 
openly avowed his intention of seizing the 

of Bertr, were adjoining to, and even intermixed with each 
other, in such a manner that no proper line of demarcation 
GOttld be drawn. Their subjects were consequently engaged 
in continual disputes^ and it had long been the wish of the 
Mizam to recover the western parts of Berar, of which his 
predecessors had been dejNived by the Bhonslah family. 

♦ MSS. 

t MSS. 

t Notts OA tb#1at« Mtriiratta war. 
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reins of government*. But in this he was 
opposed by the nobles of the court, and the 
chieftains of the empire, who held the crime 
of assassination in abhorrencef ; he was dri* 
yen from Poonah, and the posthumous son 
of Narrain Row was proclaimed Peishwah, 
by the influence of twelve chiefs, under the 
name of Bara Chye, or the twelve brothers J. 
The principal actor in these transactions was 
Ballajee Pundit,' who caused himself to be 
declared Regent; and who, under the name 
of Nana Fumavese, governed the Poonah 
state with distinguished abihty for upwards 
of twenty years. 

A civil war now ensued, in which the 
confederates were assisted by Nizam Ali 
Khan and the Rajah of Berar. Ragobah 
was entirely defeated in the plains of Arass, 
in the province of Guz^erat, and was in- 
debted for his personal safety to the fleetness 
of his horse §• He embarked in an open 



''^ India Papers. 

t The murder of aBramin is, in the eyes of the Hindoos, 
a crime of the first magnitude, and the punishment of 
death is neyer awarded under the Hindoo law, * to people of 
that «a«te. 

t MSS. 

§ MSS. 
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boat at a port in the Gu)f of Cambajr ; ^and, 
with the view of demanding' sucdouT from 
die English^ landed at Surat, in 1775. But 
before £ proceed to give an acciouht of the 
series of events resulting ffom this occur* 
rdnoe^ it may be well fo take a short view of 
Aid then existing connexion between the 
British Government and the court of 
Poonah. 

The contiguity of Bombay to Baglama 
and the Conkan, the original possessions of 
the Mahrattasy rendered it the interest of the 
East India Company to maintain a friendly 
intercourse with the Rajah of Suttarah, and 
in 1674, Sevajee had granted them his per- 
mission to trade in any part of his; domi- 
jlions: but the conquest of Salsette and Bas- 
sein *, in 1739, awakened the fears of the 
Bombay coimcil, and thenceforward it was 
thought necessary to get possession of the 
»bove places -fi; 

-The flight of Rag o bah presented et fair 



. *. Itis skMted in lat. 19^ 18- N.>and otiiy sepiffated from 
Salsiette by a nairow straits* It formerly b^Ipqged to the 
Portuguese, who had obtained it, in 1531, from the Ra^ah 
of Cambay, by whom it was fortified. — Hamilton,' 
t Asiatic Annual Register for 1804. 
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occasion for the accomplishment of theif 
wishes, and the government of Bombay in- 
cautiously promised to place him at the head 
of an empire, from which he had so lately 
been ignominiously driven, upon condition 
that he should cede to the Company, in per- 
petual sovereignty, the islands of Salsette 
and Caranja, together with the port of 
Bassein* • These terms were agreed to by 
the exiled prince, and the places in question 
were soon afterwards taken possession of by 
the British troops. A small force was sent 
into Guzzerat, which after having reduced 
the fortress of Baroach -i^ joined the cavalry 
of their ally, and advanced into the interior. 
Scindiah and the Bhonslah appeared in 
the field to defend the rights of the infant 
Peishwah, but they were defeated in turn J, 
and Ragobah would have entered . Poonah 
in triumph, had not an unforeseen circum- 
stance blighted all his hopes. The Supreme 



''^ India Reports. 

t Is the capital of a district of the same name in Quz- 

» 

zeraty situated on the north bank of the Nerbudda^ about 
twenty-five miles above its junction with the sea. — Lat. fii^ 
41' N,; long. 73* 60 E. 
X India papers. 
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Goveriimemt ebtirelj ' disapproTed of the 
measures of the Bombay council, the British 
troops were ' recailed, mid Colonel Upton 
was > deputed to negotiate a peace with the 
Mahratta iriates *. 

This officer, in conformity Mrith his ia« 
structions, proceeded to Poonah ; and a 
treaty, confirming the cession of Salsette, 
and giving a grant of Baroach to the Com- 
pany "f, was signed at Poorander on the Ist 
of March 1776 J* The stipulations of this 
treaty were never carried fully into effect, 
the pacific views of the Governor-General 
were counteracted by the intriguer of France, 
and another rupture soon afterwards en* 
sued. But before I proceed to relate t^ 
principal events of a war which lasted for 
several years, and brought the Company'^s 
affairs to the brink of ruin, it will be neces- 
sary to offer a few observations on the state 
of parties at Poonah. 

* India Papers. 

f Themmiatart of fhe Pffiwhwah were at the ssme time 
obliged to turrettderthe districts of Cuadlapoor, Jaulnah^and 
Hit fortress of Dowletabad^ to the Niaao^ as an eqiUTaknt 
for the services he had rendered thein duiiqg the ^ar. 

% India Papers. 
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The factiQus spirit which had so long dis- 
tracted the Mahratta empire, still raged with 
unabated violence, and the Unstable nature 
of the govern lOent, with an infaht at its 
head, opened a wide field of ambition to the 
military chiefsi which form ths^t heteroge* 
neous confederatty. Each was bent on indi- 
vidual plans of advancement, and only 
anxious to build his own fortune on the ruin 
of his rivals* Ragobah asserted his claims 
to the office of Peishwah, by maintaining 
the illegitimacy of Narrain Row, and his 
own right under the. Hindoo law^ td an 
equal share of the family possessions. ^ 
Madajee Scindiah had acquired great power 
and reputation by his conquests in Hin*- 
dostao, and expected, ; through the means of 
Nana Furnavese^ * to usurp the supreme au-> 
thority ; while the Bhonslah looked upon the. 
family of Bajeerow as the invaders of his 
rights^ and claimed the supremacy as the 

^ It is a custon^ among the Mabrattas, that when anj 
chief dies^ his son^ though an infant, shall succeed to the 
employments he may have held under govenunent^ while a 
division of the property is made among the family and rela-- 

tions of the deceased. 

» ■. • 

£2 
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nearest relation of the Rajah of Suttarah *. 
Purseram Bhow and Hurry Punt-fj (names 
familiar to the English) were engaged in war 
with Hyder Ali Khan J, and Nana Fuma- 
vese, who, with the assistance of Scindiah 
and Holkar, had succeeded in establishing 
his authority at Poonah, kept the infant 
Peishwah, together with his mother, shut up 
in the fortress of Poorunder. He detested 
the Enghsh as the. supporters of Ragobah, 
and turned his thoughts towards the French, 
to whom he offered an establishment on the 
coast of the Conkan. This gave rise to his 
connexion with the Chevalier St. Luben, 
whose arrival excited the most extravagant 
apprehensions in the council at Bombay, 
and hurried them into measures which 
proved injurious to their employers. 



* MSS, and India Papers. 

t They both held large jagheers in the southern frontier. 

X Hurry Punt was deserted by a great part of his army, 
who went over to Hyder, Holkar and Scindiah were le- 
quested to march to his assistance, but refused to obey. 
The Mizam was then solicited to come forward, but he 
would do nothing unless he was put in possession of 
Ahmednuggur. These occurrences took place in the be- 
ginning of 1778. 
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After a variety of negotiations, in \rhich 
the pusillanimous conduct of the one, was 
opposed by the falsehood and subterfuge of 
the other, the Governor-General was induced 
to espouse the cause of Ragobah, as the only 
means of destroying the growing influence 
of France. Nothing could, however, be 
more ill-timed than the line of policy pur- 
sued by the British Government on this oc- 
casion ; our troops had been withdrawn in 
the plenitude of success, when our ally had 
a strong party in his favour, and a vic- 
torious army at his back *. But a melan- 
choly change had since taken place in the 
situation of his afiairs ; his friends disgusted 
at our fluctuating proceedings, had aban-* 
doned his cause, and his army had either 
dispersed or entered the service of his rivals. 
Mr. . Hastings was nevertheless resolved, by 
the bold and decisive measure of march- 

* The leaders of this party were Tukojee Holksr, the 
successor of Mulhar Row, Marha f umavese, Bukaba 
Pundit, and Succaram Bapoo, the rival of Nana, and the 

person who had negotiated the treaty of Pooruuder. They 
invited Ragobah to assume the regency, but he imagining 
that they were actuated by selfish motives, placed littU 
reliance on their promises. 



ing an ariny across tbe peninsula^ from Ben* 
gal to Baglama *, to carry the war into the 
centre of the enemy ^s country. Overtures 
were made to the Rdjah of Betar through Mr. 
EJliot, who was deputed, with the view of 
detaching him from the confederacy, and 
who was empowCTed to offer him the full 
support of the Governor-General in his 
claims to the possessions of the Rajah of Sut- 
tarah, and to the situation of Peishwah. 
Mr. Hastings at the same time professed a 
desire to secure the friendship of the Nizam ; 
but that prince openly avowed his enmity to 
Ragohah,. and declared his resolution to 
oppose his return to Poonah« A defensive 
affiance was formed with the Rana of Gohud, 
whose provinces lay open to the invasion of 
Scindiah, and who looked for protectioii to 
the British government -jr. 

The Council of Bombay had, in con* 
4brroity with their instructions, coacluded sl 
new treaty with the eodled prince, and as- 
sembled a force at Ballapoor j:, consisting 



* India Records. 
+ India Records. 

% A small fort on the continent^ at the head of Bomba j 
harbour. 
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of five hundred and fifty Europeans, and 
about three thousand Sepoys, cohimanded 
by Colonel Egerton, who was accompa- 
nied by two civil commissioners, vested 
with powers nearly equal to those of the 
commander, a species of divided autho* 
rity, which must ever prove fatal to the ope- 
rations of the army in which it exists. Co- 
lonel Egerton, instead of advancing Japidly 
upon Poonah, which he might have sur- 
piised, pitched his camp at Campooly, at 
the foot of the Bhore Ghaut ♦, where^ he 
patiently awaited the tardy motions of BagOr 
bah, i^hose dilatoriness cQuld only be attri- 
btited to his anticipa^on of the result The 
army* at la^t put in motion, was harayised 
by the Mahratta horse* which had ample 
(im^to collect* iand was led by Sci^diahi the 
most skilful of the Mahratta geooerals. Oa 
the iOth pf January, 1779, they beheld from 
the heights, which overlook . the Mahratta 
capital, that city reduced, to ashes; ^e 
adjacent country laid waste, and bodies of 
l>orse hoveripg round in every direction. 
Colonel Egerton had somp time bef<Mre, either 

m iiii n >i ■ w >.p< y j ii> n il III! J i !""! > * "H i jm •» m i h « » » 

"* The i^rmicipMU ff^p^ w tb^gr^ rpbd fiynn Bpif^y lo 
Poonab, situate about .^liirtjr JQ9^» fipm .4^^ : . 
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« 

from ill health or disgust, resigned the 
command ; and that trust was now reposed 
in Colonel Cock bum, who held a council of 
war at which it was resolved to retreat ; and 
although even Ragobah remonstrated in the 
strongest manner against so disgraceful a 
proceeding, the army retired to Worgaum, 
where they took up a position. Here a 
council of war was once more convened ; and 
strange and incomprehensible as it may 
seem, the' commands declared that his 
troops were unable to force a passage, and 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy *. 

A deputation was accordingly sent to Scin- 
diah, charged with a conununication to the 
following effect, That the expedition had been 
undertaken from an erroneous conception, that 
the principal Mahratta chiefs were in favour 
of Ragobah's elevation to the Regency; but, 
being now convinced that their information 
was defective, they desired a cessation of 

hostilities, and permission for the army to 

- — I 

♦ That a British oflScer, at the head of five hundred 
Europeaos and five thdnsand Sepoys, with a good train of 
aitiUery^ shoitldpuMicly pronounce: such a force unable to 
Biake good it*- retreat for about fifty miles^ through a 
body of predatbry horse, must ever appear incredible, and 
can only be alttribiited to infatuation. • 
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retire unmolested. Scindiah insisted that 
Ragobah should be unconditionally delivered 
up to him, and that all the acquisitions of 
the Company, since 1756, should be restored 
to the Peishwah, with the exception / of 
Baroach, which was to be ceded to himself^ 
These disgraceful terms were accepted, Rago- 
bah was delivered into the hands of his most 
inveterate foe, two English gentlemen were 
given up as hostages for the fulfilment of 
the treaty, and the army was permitted to 
Ireturn in safety to Bombay*. 

In the spring of 1778, the army, designed 
to be sent from Bengal to the western coast ^ 
was ordered to rendezvous at Calj)eet; it 
consisted of six battalions of Sepoys^ and aS 

• " ' . 

proportionate train of artillery, commanded 
by Colonel Leslie, an old and experienced 
officer. Holkar and Scindiah offfered the 
detachment a passage through their territo- 
rws to Guzzerat, but . anpth^r rouite was pre- 
ferred, since little dependence could be 
. ••/■ . ; :•• ' ••■ • ■ : . 

r 

r t 

^ Colonel Cockbum ^as afterwards cashiered, by orders 
from home. — Consult India Papers for an account of this 
campaign. 

f Calpee, a town in (he province of Agra, on the S. Wl 
side of the Jumnsi, . ^ 
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placed on the promises of these ^^hieftains, 
whose sentiments were known to be at vari- 
ance with their professions. The force was 
assembled in i^pril^ and Colonel Leslie was 
empowered to negotiate with the different 
chiefs, through whose countries he might pass, 
and particularly instructed to renew those 
negotiations with the Rajah of Berar, which 
the unexpected death of Mn ElUot had sus- 
pended*. The promises of that chief weie 
fair, but his conduct was evasive and Mah- 
ratta-like; he seemed desirous of waiting tho 
result of the , campaigQ, before he entered 
into any arrangement^ Colonel Goddard, 
who. bad siicc^eded Colonel Leslie in the 
command t^ kept to H^ north of Berar, and 
ccyntinupd h|sn[i^rch thrpughB^mdelcund and 
Bhqp^ to th§ ]S[erbi)dda, which he c;rossedat 
Hposingafo^dj;,; Th^army had encountered 

* India I^apers. 

^ Colonel i^Ke ^ haa incnrred the dbpleasiife of die 
Sopreteb Govennn«iii bf fab greaH doby, and ordgam^wen 
issued to remove him from the command, but before these 
orders were received he had retired. 

;{: Hoosingabad^ or rather Hussainabad, is a strong fort 
on the S. bank of the l^efbudda, in lat.'22°~4(y N.; long, 
77f 53' E. It formerly belonged to the Nabob' of Bho- 
paul, froni'\ihbm it Was taken Hbyihe llajah of Berar, ip^ 
may be termed the key of the Deckan from Uindbstaja. 
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litde or no opposition*; it was abundantlj 
supplied with provisions in Bundelcund^ and 
received the most friendly assistance from 
the Nabob of Bhopaul. From Hoosingjabad 
Colonel Goddard advanced to Bo6rhanpoor t, 
the ancient capital of Candeish, and in conform* 
mity with the wishes of the Bombay govern-r 
ment, directed his march to the banks of the 
Tapti, where he arrived in February, 1779, 
He was nominated, isome time after his arri- 
val, to the chief command of the Bondbay 
armyi, and by a series of skilful operations^ 
retrieved the honour of the British arms, and 
effaced the stain which they had received at 
Worgaum. He opened the campaign on the 
1st <^ January, 178D, by passing the Tapti^ 
aiid on the 17th he invested Dhiibay |, whiah 
inunediately fell into his hands. Futty Sii^ 

J ■ ' ' — ^ — • — — — ^ — — I 

* Balbjee Pudit^ the Peishwah's geq^i^l^ made a slight, 
effort to oppose the passage of the Cani, but he^ wa3 
quickly put to flight. 

t Tbis was onee a-large and magnifie^t citj^ birt is nafr 
in jmioft. It k aituabd <m the N* bank of the. Tapti, two 
l^dred and ninety-^six nulea from Poooah, and oiiewhundr|&d 
and fifty from Oujein. 

J India Papers. 

§ This city is said to be very trndent, and ift^iaituated' 
aiboigt forty culeB 0!f • /B. of Bat(w:h.^^H0miltm. . :^ • t ^ /i 
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Guickwar, the Mahratta chief of Guzzerat, 
alarmed at the progress of the British armj, 
concluded a treaty with its commander ; by 
which it was stipulated, that they should 
protect each other from all foreign enemies, 
and exclude the government of Poonah from 
any share of territory in the province of 
Guzzerat; that the province should for the 
future be equally divided between Futty Sing 
and the Honourable Company ; that Ahmed- 
abad and its dependencies should -be allotted 
to the Guickwar; that the British Govern-- 
ment should support their new ally, in with- 
holding the tribute paid by him to the I^eish* 
wah^ and that he should make over to them 
his district S. of the Tapti, as well as that of 
Z^nnore, and some villages in the Pergunnah 
of Baroach. General Goddard then laid 
siege to Ahmedabad, which surrendered in 

■ 

a few days, although garrisoned with. eight 
thousand Arabs. Scindiah and Holkar were 
advancing upon Surat with the design of 
surprising that city, but on the British annj 
moving to meet them, Scindiah professed an 
anxiety for peace, and proposed that Rago- 
bah (who had effected his escape) should 
retire on a pension, that his infknt son Bajee^ 
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row should be made Dewan, land that he, 
Scindiah, should discharge the duties of the 
office until Bajeerow became of age. These 
arrangemients being evidently calculated to 
throw the whole power of the Mahratta, 
empire into ScindiaVs hands, were deemed 
inadmissible; and, on the 2Sd of March^ 
General Goddard made a movement in the 
hopes of being able to attack the enemy, 
whose camp he surprised on the night of the 
3d of April, putting the whole of his troops 
to flight. The approach of the monsoon put 
a stop to further active operation; General 
Goddard returned to Broderah, and the cam- 
paign terminated with a brilliant action 
fought by Major Forbes near Zinnore, and 
with the defeat of a large body of Mahrattas, 
by a small corps under Lieutenant Welsh, 
in which the former lost the whole of their 
artillery and baggage*. 

During these occurrences in Guzzerat, an 
equal degree of success attended oiu* arms 
in Gohud, where Captain Popham defeated 
the enemy in several battles; but the detachr 
ment under his command was quite inade- 
quate to the services required of it, and Sir 



* India Papers and Reports. 
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Eyre Coote, in a letter which he addressed 
to Mr. Hastings, represented in the most 
forcible manner the great injury to be appre- 
hended from the employment of inefficient 
means, and the policy of never undertaking 
any expedition without an almost absolute 
certainty of success, in order, that the im^ 
pmssion, entertained by the natives of our 
great superiority in arms, might not be re- 
moved*. Captain Popham, notwithstanding 
the smaQness of his detachment, succeeded 
in all his operations, and finished the cam- 
paign^by the capture of Gwalior, a fortress 
hitherto deemed impregnable by the natives 
of Hindc^tant) and garrisoned with a thou- 
sand men. 

T%e Bombay government having deter^ 
mined' upon the siege of Bassein, the army 
was ordered to march from Guezeret, and 
arrived before that place on the 13th of 



-H- 



* India Papers. 

t This fortress is situated on the summit of jbl lofty rock, 
j^rpendi^idar on all sides/ excepting that by which the 
attlttlantt carried U. Even there, the scarp at fiie top was 
sixteen feet in height^ and the wall thirty feet. The partjr 
advanced, silently in the night, and escaladed the. wall^ 
whilst the garrison, confiding in the strength of the jplac^^ 
were locked in sl^ep. 
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November* General Goddard conducted 
the operations of the siege with regularity 
and precaution, and on the 11th of Decem- 
ber the town surrendered at discretion ^« 
The General then put himself at the head of 
his troops^ and having forced the Ohaut^ 
took up a position on thedr summits^ where 
he spent some months in attempting to bring 
about an accommodation ; but Nana Furna- 
vese, elated with the success of Hyder in the 
Gamaliic, not only rejected every proposal, 
but sent a body of horse into the Conkan to . 
intercept the retreat of our army. It being 
ad viseable that the troops should retire before 
the commencement of the Tains, the retreat 
was begun in the mouth of Apnl ; and after 
batving defeated and dispersed l3ie Mabratta^ f 
amounting to \ipwards of forty thousand 
men, the army was placed in cantonments, 
a,nd no other movement of consequence was 

* Upwards of two hundred pieces of cannoOji and a con-, 
siderable quantity of ammunition was fouod in tk^ place.-*-* 
India Papers. 

•|- The Mahiratta army, which consisted of forty thousand 
horse, about six thousand bad infantry, and several pieces 
of artillery, endeavoured to intercispt General Goddard 
between the villages of' Chawkey and Burwab, but were 
repulsed with severe loss. 
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mised much, but did nothing; the Rajah of 
Berar was evidently forced to become a 
member of the coalition against his indimi*- 
tion ; and Hy der Ali alone fulfilled his part 
of the agreement, by ov^rimning the Car- 
natic with a powerful army. He advanced 
almost to the gates of Madras and in a 
pitched battle, fought near Truoallum,- on 
the 10th of September, 17S0*^ defeated the 
English army, under Colond Baillie, with 
great slaughter. The extremities to whacli 
the government of Fort St. George was 
reduced by this memorable defeat,' in 
which they had lost the flower of their army , 
rendered it necessary that immediate succour 
should be lumished from Bengalf. Sir Eyre 
Coote was accordingly <lespatched by sea, 
with a strong detachment of Europeans, and 
it was resolved that a force of five thousand 
Sepoys should follow as soon as possible, by 
CuttackJ. The conduct of the Rajah of 
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* Memoirs <rf the War in Asia. 

t India Papers. 

i In ccmformity with the tcoor of the qoali^if^ the Bhoo- 
slah had assembled at Nagpoor, in the autumn of 1779> & 
body of thirty thousand horse, intended, as was given out, to 
invade Bahar, under the command of his ison. They took 
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l^rar had siiewn that }|p>h^Jbouried fio ho|)r 
tile iateiUions t9w^r4s us, apd as fX wa^ 
4es^ri»b]€ thftt lao op^p ;Fupjtiir^ shoutd kP 
ftyroiftied, Mr,. Anderaom* w?is depM*^ to hip 
jBKXi Chi^pwajee Bapoo, wipp Go^maiidAd a? 
^i^myi in CmtUtck^ to expjlq.iQ the wii^es; ^ 
ihe 3upr^W^ Governijient, as wiell as ti^^ir 
4^|)ennina)^n tp force la passage fox tth@ do- 
49cl»iQ€iiit» iu the eveji^t of U;^, being ref^l^. 
Jfix. 4j94£Fson had sev^al imeryiewis yi)^ 
i^ Frif^fifi, vho at iapt. ^reed tf> pp^clude, 
on the part of jl^b father, ^^n. p^pfiv/^ aftd . 
^^fltpivjB ^IJianc^ wil;h th^ C^qpaflj^i ¥/^ich 
was ^i^^yiax^^ r^atified hj thfi Qpt&vf^m:^ 
G«0€Fal apd the Bhopsla^i. By this tr^ty, 
M^hiLot brolse the cpalitionj jit ivfis ^l^pulaled ^ 
t\j^ i^Qwii^^my shpBld p^y tibe ftajah 
ti^irtee^ Jstcfes fOf ifWpfjes, pinl assftsf; him i^i 

. , . , ' . , ' 

a different route liowever; and, 1>y dtdd^ed delay, did hot 
reaeh Cilttadk^ 4kit9 tbe end 6{r May,: i^so, 'M^i^it ^e pe- 
ri^ir^atl rains put a Bt<^> to all military operations. 

* Previous to this, hpwever, the draft of a trealv i^ith 
,ihe Pi^ni^ ^oy^upiei^t had been s^nt tp Nagpoor, and the 
Jlig|tt)i jtf^ J>€s^n .rfiq^ested to act as mediator and guar^nteg. 
His reply was receivecl in July, 1781 ; but it cont^iped sp 

jjqpe of W ipiwylip^^ a<;cppmpdat^ t^e Pcishw^. 
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the conquest of Ghurra* Mandela, and 
the cities of Boorhanpoor and Asseetghurf, 
which had been lately ceded by the Peishwah 
to Scindiah. The Rajah of Berar, in return, 
agreed to furnish the detachment under Colo- 
nel Pierce with two thousand horse, in the 
war against Hydef . One of the most power- 
ful states was thus detached from the con- 
federacy, the beneficial effects of which were 
soon felt, and it hastened a peace with Scin- 
diah, which was concluded by Colonel Muir, 
on the 13th of October, 1781. 

By this treaty it was agreed, that Scindiah 
should endeavour to effect an accommoda- 
tion between the Belligerents, that the coun- 
try on . the right bank of the Jumna, taken 
by the English, should be restored to Scin- 
diah, and that he should not molest the 
territories of the Rana of Gohud, or any of 
the chiefs in alliance with the Company J. It 
is worthyof xeipark, that in conduding this 

* A district in the province of Caiideish. 

f The strongest fortress in Candeish, taken by Colonel 
Stephenson in the late Mahratta war, and now belonging to 
Scmdiah. 

% It was also stipulated, that Scitidiah should restore the 
possessions of RajaU Hamchunder, and place him' on the 
musnud in the presence of'«C9lonel Muir. 
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treaty, Scindiah: acted as an independent 
Princ^aiid seemed perfectly indifferent as 
to what the Pashwah, or his other allies, 
might think of his- conduct^., 
i The court , of Poonah, thus depriv;ed of the 
support. of the two most powerful chief& of 
the empire, ahd Jealous at the same time of 
the. donquest of Hyder. AJi, expressed a 
desire I for peace, which after the lapse of 
several months spent in negotiations, was at 
last concluded through the mediation of 
Scindiiahf . '■ By this treaty, which consisted 
of sev^nte^QL articles, itwasiJtiptilated — ^That 
all countries^ cities, and fortresses, which^ 
have be^ii taken from the Peisihwah since the 
peaces of Poorundert should be restored tq 
him^ that. the islands of Salsette, Elephjinta^ 
Cajfanja:|:, and Hog^ should continue in pos- 
session of the Company : that the Mahratta; 
ehiefs should cede to the Company all right 
and title to the city of Baroach; relinquish-, 
ing thie choute, and every other claim what^ 
so6v^r : that the English should abandon, in 
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f .A stTQiHi. . jfortress, seventeen ^ miles ,S..^ from 
Poonah. 
^ :{:^ A small aiid beautifiiT islaiid in the harbour 6f Bombaj. 
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flivdur <tf the PaisWslh, a tract of territory 
jrieldifig three la^ks erf ri^Mss, add ceded to 
^e Company by C^onel Vptoti's treaty : 
that Ragonath Row should be allowed four 
'months fyota the Cdnclu^ioti of tlie treaty to 
fix on a plac» of resident ce $ and thaty after 
that period^ tiie Cotttftany shoukl ncstber 
affdrd bitn i^ttppott ikyr pt-oteetioii ; Ifae Peisb- 
i^khf m his parti ligi^ng nol to melest 
hiln^ and to grant a pensiot} of twenty thoii< 
^tad mpees per taovtih ibf his isupfxcvt t Uiat 
1^ allied 0^ bbth stated shouM be invited to 
Ei«^ome> pai^€|s in the treiity : that iJie telr^ 
Ati&tf possessed by the Guickwaf^ at the 
fidrnkne^tefnetit of t&e war^ shoiild still ve^ 
tofaih itl hiii pbjs^sion, bttt that be <8b<nild« fyg 
the future, piiy the cttstoiAaty tribtite to the 
Peisbwsih; and petfblrn €^oh services as- had 
heretofore been established. ITiat Hyder 
Ali Khas( should be mbde «c» t^linq&ish all 
stich ter^oiies beloilg^g t(» the !E^gUsh and 
their iallies,ai$ h6 Md taken poMes^ioh of 
*lhee bis treaty With the Peishwab, a^d that 
the saiue lei i ilui ies should be delivered over 
to the Company, or Mahomed Ali Khan, 
^idiiii the ^pabe of iit month* fiVJiH the ra- 
tification of the trea^. The cojotiiacfing 
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parties mutually agreed that the vessels of 
each should have free access to the ports of 
the other ; that their subjects should enjoy, 
without interruption, the privileges of trade; 
and that the Peishwah should not suffer any 
new European settlements in his own terri- 
tories, or in those of his dependant chiefs, ' 
nor the Eiiglish afford a$^iata»oe t0 any 
|K>wer at enmity wjith the Peishwah. Thc^ 
above are:theptrinc]pal articles of this treaty,) 
which; was guaranteed by Sdndiab, andr 
sigoed.at Salbhyie on the 17th of May^ 17^1 
by Scindiab on the part of the Mahrattai , 
aod Mr. Piavid Anderscm on that of the 
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CHAP. III. 
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JB Y thfe conclusion of this pea<^ the Com- 
pany were relieved from the dadger and 
expense ^df ^a ruipous war^ and the Mah- 
iiattas, lieA: unshackled > had leisure ' to prose- 
cute i tbeiT cbnquests^ in^ ' Hindost^ *. The 
a«sa8siiiatrbn of Afrasiab Khan^ m r784, and 
the distraidtions which then ^ prevailed at 
Delhi, put the person of the unfortunate 
Shah AUum into the possession of Scindiab, 
who, in the name of the Peiishwah, assumed 
the title of Vakeel ool Mootluck, or, 
Chief Commissioner. The degraded repre- 
sentative of Timour was nominally allowed 
sixty thousand rupees per mensem, for the 
expense of his household, but he could only 
be regarded as a state prisoner accom^pany- 



* Soon after the peace of Salbhye, the Peishwah be- 
came involved in an unsuccessful struggle with the new Jul- 
ian of Mysore, who made himself master of the strong fort 
of Darwar, and many districts in the southern frontier. 
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ing the Mahratta camp, to sanction ^e con-* 
quests and depredations of Sciiidiah, who 
in this manner made himself master of Agra^ 
and Alighur *. In 1787 he failed > in an 
attempt to collect the ^houte from the 
Rajahs of Jyeppor and Joiadipoor, and' 
driven witb precipitation across the Chnni-i 
bult/^wa®' constrained to evacuate the pro^ 
vinces of Delhi and Agra; but he soon re- 
covered from the effects of this disaster, and 
returning to the charge, expelfed the Ro- 
hilias froni Delhi, and put their leader, the' 
infamous Gholam Khadir, to an ignominious 

death:]:. . .,;;.. .. 

t ' ^ I 
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t 

r* Scott. ;• ...,-.: 

:. t This.riH^er bas ita.: source- ofstir ;the ancieat cky, , pf 
Munditi m the centre of the. provki<:e of Mftlwciy :wHhii| 
fifteen miles of die Nerbudda, , From thence it piuriuep 4 
north-easterly . directioil ; . . and, afjter yfj9shj^g the cit^^ ofi 
Kotah^ and i:eQeiving' mapy smfiUer streams, it faQs into, 
the -Jumna^ twenty miles below Etaweh. The, breadth of 
its channel a^ the ford.Kyteree^ near Dhool-ppor, is .thre&. 
quarters of, a mile, atnd the whole length of its course four; 
hundred and: forty, mibs. At Keyt<tree, the.. southern b$idc 
is bold* and \oft^ ; aiid, in the rainy seasoit, .when the chan-^ 
Helisfall, the' prospect of such a body of, water, bounded 
by.' hills of) various, shapes^ .forms a contra3t to the Taat 
plainst belween the Juflu^.and.tbe G^rigeaii-nHamilton. 
% This wretch had ooutriv^dy afterltb^ didfeat. of ^my 
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Henceforward Scindiah became the nort 
powerful prince in Hindostan : his sway ex- 
tended OT^ the most fertile prorinces <^ the 
Mogul empire, and his power was felt from 
the Tapti to the Ganges. He was indebted 
for many of these conquests to M. de 
Boigne*^ a Saroyard/ who had entered his 
service soon after the treaty of Salbhye» and 

Ask, to get the pertoA ^f the mtfoduaate Shab mla hk 
hai^ds. He dethroned hiov deprived him t>r nght, 90A 
t|«ated hhUf is well as the other memberf of the impeml 
fsEunily, with the most wanton barbarity— *&of^« 

'* M. de Boigue was a native of Savoy, and served first 
in the French, and afterwards in the Russian service^ daring 
which period he became acqnaittted mtb Lord Macartney 
and the present Duke of Northumberhind. The Riissnn 
service ndt being suited to his kiclinatioMi and offering but 
a small field to his ambhioui nsind, he came to India wlMn 
I<ord MaeartMy was governor at Madras, and was strongly 
recommended by Eari Percy to Mrt Hastings. After a va 
riety of adventarea he was taken into the service of Ma- 
dajee Scindiah, m 17M> *t the ^uggeaticm of ' Mr. Aiider<» 
son, the English resident at bis court, who procured him 
permission to raise and discipline two battalions, accoiding 
to European tactics. This was the origin of his greatntas ; 
and when Mr. Anderson introduced De Boigue tD SdiK 
dia^ he could never have contemplated the danger and 
trouble which his talents and ambition were 'destined to oc» 
casion to die British Government.«**-iS0e an accmmt of thk 
petsoH in the Asiatic RegUterfor 1804. 
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who gradually organi^sed atd disciplined a 
military estabUshment^ which wai» placed 
under his command^ and regularly paid' from 
tfad revenues of certain districts, allotted by 
Sdndiah for that putpose *. Additional 
battalions were quickly enrolled, founderi^s 
for cannon established^ numbern of officers, 
French as Well as English, admitted ; and, in 
shorty thi^ amiy became, in the space of a 
few yeats, so formidable, and s6 complete, 
as to secure the £iscendancy of Scindiah 
6vt^r the other chiefs of the Mahratta con*^ 
federacy f. He no longer respected the su- 
premacy of the Peishwah, and his ' views 
were known to be directed towards the go- 
irerfnmfent of thig Mahratta empire, 
. V A friendly i but distant, intercourse had 
subsisted between the British Government 
and the court of Poonah, since the treaty of 
Salbhye until 17895 when the aggressions of 
Tippbo Stiltaun rendering war unavoidable, 
it was the wish of the Marquis Comwallis, to 
strengthen the bonds of affinity between th^ 



arftti 



* India Papers, Malcolm's History. 
f Notes on Mahrafta'War, Asiatic Hegister; and Mal- 
colm's Political History, of ladiik 
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two nations. Overtures were accordingly 
madti by Sir Charles Mallett, then resident 
with, the Peishwah, to Nana Fumavese, who, 
anxious to avenge* the injuries his master 
liad sustained from the Sultaun, consented 
to conclude an offensive and defensive treaty 
with the British Government* and the Nizam. 
The most important Articles Of /this ftreatyi 
wli^iqh was. signeid at Fooilah on the Ist of 
June, 1790, were, that, the united forces of 
the Peishwah and the Nizaixi should imme- 
diately invade the territories of Tippoo, that 
the Peishwah's army should be joined by 
two of the Company^s battalions ; that, if 
required, he ^nd the Nizam should furnish 
ten thousand horse to be attached to . the 
English forces ; that, in the event of defeat, 
every effort should be made by the ooe to 
relieve the other ; and that, in case of suc*<( 
cess, an equal division sthould be; made of 
the conquered territories, ^tterition being 
paid to the convenience of the parties, rda- 
tive to their respective frontier?; that the 
southern jagheers should be niade over to the 
Nizam and the Peishwah respectively ; that 



"* Malcolm. 
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peace should only be made by mutual con- 
sent : and that if, after the conclusion of 

> < 

peac^, Tippoo should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parties, the others should 
assist in repelling the.insult*. 

Madajee Scindiah was not a party to the 
treaty t of Poonah, for this ambitious chief 
had long beheld, with an anxious eye, the in- 
creasing ' preponderance of England ; and, 
alarmed at approaching danger, endeavoured 
to provide for his^ own safety by counteract- 
mg our ijieasures. The terms- of the treaty 
were, however, adhered to by Nanai Fuma- 
vese, arid a body of horse under Htiity Pmit, 
accampanied Lord Comwallis to Seringapa- 
tam ; while another party under Pur&eram 
Bhow, joined three battalions J of Sepoys^ 
and sat down before Darwar, which isurren- 
d^ned after a siege of twenty-nine ^eeks §; 



^t^m 



♦ Inainn Treaties. ' '^ ' . • ; 

:\r This treaty 'cdnsisted in alLof fourteen: artkles, and wai 
ratified by the Governor General^ on the 5th of July, 179^« 

j: These battalions were . commanded by Colonel Fre- 
derick ; and afterwards, m consequence of the death of that 
gallant officer, by Captain Little. They were landed in 
the Conkan. whence they marched to Darwar. 

§ Major Moor, who accompanied this detachment, has 
published an interesting narrative of its proceedings. Thcr 
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The Peifd^wah'was a part/ to the ti^eatj of 
Seringapatanif which coDciuded thii^ war^ ^od 

I^ received) a^ his share of the spoils liaken 

• 

^m Tippoo^ the couotries of Dwwwt i^od 
SavanoFe» with .territory jHiekUng m 931 »W' 
venue of aboujt five lacks of p0g6<la$ *. 

An liereditary «ninitj bad alvayy^uNni^ 
betwoen the court of Poonah and Ae ^^sm, 
aud« altboHbgb th^y had, 9t tiaie9» act^ in 
Vn^y the wm&BbrmcG of mkeievt 'vnmfSPi 
the contiguity of their fFoatiears, the Moseft^ed 
demand for choiale, nvd fche^fefrlleM and 
capcKnoii^ ^spirit of the MfthraHw*. /leeidAd A» 

^p.a)L¥9Rhe«rmnto«lra»oiDruf:t" ilSfceieji*- 
QMiAe ocwtfexJoR betiween ifti^^ritwb.GwirenH 
<nej»tandth(e Ni^samaAif mentedthis animosity 
on the part of the M^i^^s^^^' andexpited like 
f»» of iSciadiah, ^Iw new pKHdeA orerijfa 
poumlB of Pooaah %. Ttie .yiiews Af this 4i»r 
tinguisbed soldico: ins£nsibJy jsxpanded with 
the success of his arms; and l^^e^rf j;i;rieftson 
hfilieve, that he hkttenly dbeiished tiiose 



greater proportion re-embarked at Capnanore, while a,8majl 
party returned to Bombay^ by the route of Bee)epoor ^nd 
Poondh. . ^ 

* India Papers.— Malcolm. f MSS. . , ' 

i India Papers.— Malcolm. 
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ambitious schemes which were entertaiBed 
by BajeeroMT prerious to thebattle of Paniput 
But as the power of ihe Company was the 
praucipal banierto the accomplishment of his 
designs, his tlMu^ts were ilatqrally bent on 
lessening that influence which they had lately 
acquired by their victories over Tippoo^ and 
the establishment of a subsidiary force with 
theKi£9UQa. Scindiah had ^preBsed his dis- 
jatiafeiction rit ttie tfeaty o£Poooiah;hecourted 
the aiUance jof the sulta^ * ;> and ^hia^influenoe 
with NanaPurnarese pnevented id&at muiistar 
frotn signing a treaty, of guamntee, which the 
-Marqub GorawaUis was so anxious toconolude 
before faisr iretum to £uropet« The Nizam 
was. ho«e»er, tbcimmediate object of attack; 
and it is to be regretted that the Bridsh Go- 
vernmort did not make aii effort, to ^ve ia 
fidthful ally^ iram (the ven^anoe tof his hitter- 
.esteaeimes> 

Madajee* Scindiah. did .nbty hbweiv9C,01iiris 
to JseeJiis plans brought to maturity; Jie4ied 
in 1794» land his power devolved on iiis 
nephew, Dowlut Row, who inherited the 
ambitidn, but not the judgment or talents of 



M^^i^MMMlta-Wll 
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'his uncle. , His deaths therefore, did notisusk 
pend the preparaticm for a war, or make any 
appairent alteration in the sentiments of the 
Peishwah's ministers. Dowlat Ro w Scindiah 
drew a.gr^at part of :his army from Hindostan, 
arid ill 1795 marched against the Nizam, who 
'advanced fVom Bedur to meet him. An 
^action was fought, which was follbi^d by the 
-retreat of the Nizam, who fell back ^iipon 
iKurdlah *; Inhere, allowing hidofeelf to foe shut 
up and. deprived, of supplies, he Was cosnpeU^d 
to signt a convention, by which -he adbiieted 
all thei claims of the Mahrittas; * agreed • to 
cede to them the fort and i district > of Bo^- 
Jutahrad, to pay three crores of rupees, and 
to deliver Azeem ool Omrah^ his prime mi- 
nister, into the hands^ of Nana Fiirnave^e, as a 
hostage'for the Mfilnient of the convention t* 
Fi<6m Ktirdlah, the NizamrreturnM- to -Hy- 
derabad, and Scindiah commenced' (hiS' match 
to Oujein, ' but before hk^ had time «o reach 

■ ■ ■ I I III • I I I ti l, I ■ 






'* A fort m the Deckan, saj-roQii^ed on three I tides by 
h^ls, fgfid pped tp the west by a rptss^ iprfUcbCo^ thiv oqc9sion 
.wasjminediately occupied by the Mahratt^ ^tmy.—MfllQolm. 

\ Two battalions of females are said to have accompanied 
the Nizam, in this campaign; and to-have been the principal 
cause of bis dif grace. , . !ii ./ 
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that capital, the death of Madhoo Row, 
offered a new subject, of dispute, and 
eventually involved the Mahratta country in 
a civil war. 

The celebrated Ragobah, who from the 
conclusion of the treaty of Salbhye until his 
death, resided at the town of Cowpergoug, on 
the banks of the Godaverry, left two sons, 
Bajeerowand Chimnajee Appah ; who, on the 
decease of their father, were removed, by the 
orders of Nana* Fumavese, to the fortress of 
Juneer in the vicinity of Popnah. — There is 
some mystery in the event that caused the 
release of these princes, but it is generally 
believed that the young Peishwah, anxious to 
alleviate the sufferings of his cousins, opened 
a correspondence with Bajeerow; Nana 
Fumavese having, however, intercepted some 
of the letters, upbraided his master in so un. 
becoming a manner, that the latter, unable 
to revenge the insult, threw himself in de- 
spair from the battlements of his palace and 
was killed on the spot*. Bajeerow, the 
eldest son of Ragobah was the next of blood, 
and presumptive heir to the musnud, but his 



* See Tone's Letters, 
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elevation was at first opposed by Nana l?ur- 
navese, who could not expect to retain his 
authority in the event of Bajeerow's succes- 
sion to the office of Peishwah. Recourse was 
therefore had to every expedient and every 
species of intrigue, to frustrate the expecta- 
tions of the young prince ; nor was it until 
Scindiah declared Ijis intentions of support* 
ing the claims of Bajeerow, and made, a 
movement towards Juneer, that Nana caused 
the two brothers to be brought to Poonah, 
and placed under the protection of Purseram 
Bhow*. Scindiah encamped on the banks 
of the Beemah, the son of Ragobah was 
placed on the throne, and nothing wfts want- 
ing to his inauguration but the khelaut, which 
could not be procured without the sanction 
of Nana, who had removed with the public 
treasure to Suttarah, where he employed 
himself in assembling an army. Scindiah 
from some cause or other, not exactly known, 
soon betrayed a disposition inimical to Ba- 
jeerow, and in conjunction with some of the 
other chiefs placed the person of the young 
prince, and nominal heir of the empire, in re-r 



• Tone. 
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straint, whilst he invested hija younger brother 
Chimnajee Appah * with the ensigns of office, 
and raised Purseram Bhbw to the situation of 
Dewan, or Regent f. 

Bajeerow was at first treated with polite- 
ness, and even respect, by Scindiah, his 
confinement was not severe, and he was 
allowed the attendance of his own servants :|; ; 
but his enemies being afterwards desirous of 
sending him to the fortress of Asseerghur, 
every effort ^as tried to induce him to con- 
sent to : his removal. These endeavours 
proved long ineffectual, but the necessities 
of nature could not be resisted, and the want 

. * The young prince, who Mras only eleven years of age, 
refused to usurp his brother's rights^ and was so incensed at 
the conduct of Purseram Bhow and Scindiah^ that he at- 
tempted to destroy himself. 
+ Tone's Letters. 

J A strong' party, at the head of which was the Maun 
Blyes (a sort of grand council, composed of the chief men 
of the empire, and nominally at the head of the military 
force); andT«^djee Holkar secretly faivoured his cause, and 
the quarrels of the new nsdoistry offered a fair' opportunity of 
carrying their plans into execution^ -but eithel- from treach<» 
ery, or a want of confidence in each other,, their plans fell to 
the ground. These were Purseram- Bhow, Ballajee Tantia^ 
U&e minister of Scindiah, and Bapoo Firhia, the hereditary 

standard-bearer. 

g2 
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of food compelled him to request that he 
might be sent to Jamjerry *. He remained 
in that fortress for about five months, at the 
termination of which period another revolu- 
tion drew him from his prison, and restored 
him to his rights. The chief mover and 
instigator of the revolution was , Nana Fur- 
navese, who, besides commanding an army 
in the Conkan, had his agents at work in 
every part of the capital, and even in the 
camps of his enemies. The genius of this 
singular person seemed as if moulded by 
nature purposely to acquire and maintain an 
ascendency over his countrymen ; and al- 
though at a distance, his influence was such 
as to render nugatory the acts of the Regent, 
and to hurl the thunder intended for his own 
destruction upon the heads of his enemies f. 



^ He was put in Dheraa, that is to say, he was com- 
pelled to remain in the same spot without food or water for 
two days ; and Scindiah, as a point of honour, continue^ 
in the same situation for the same length of time. This was, 
however, repeated with Bajeerow, until he was brought tir 
the verge of the graven— Tone. 

f Purseram Bhow, the chief of the Putwurden family, 
and Jagheerdar of Meritch, was for many years one of the 
most distingubhed commanders of the Poonah state, but he 
was deficient in those qualifications which were necessary for 
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Scindiahy Holkar^ and Azeem ool Omrah, 
were at the head of an army, collected for 
the purpose of driving him from the Con^ 
kan, and dispersing his troops ; but he had 
the address to sow the seeds of dissension 
amongst his enemies, and to gain over first 
the Azeem ool Omrab*, and afterwards Scin- 
diah, to his cause. The Bhow was forced to 
abandon the reins of government, and fly 
with the young Peishwah to Juneer, where 
he was besieged, defeated, and taken pri- 
soner t* Bajeerow was again placed on thp 
musnud, but his court was torn by the fac- 
tions of Scindiah and Nana Fumavese, 
until the great power of the former triumphed 

< 

the performance of the duties of his new station^ or for 
holding in subjection so incongruous a. mass of turbulence, 
intrigue, and duplicity, as was to be found in the different 
members of the government, at the head of which he found 
himself placed. 

* To secure the services of thi» minister, the three crores 
of rupees to be paid by the Nizam,, in conformity with the 
terms of the convention of Kurdlah was remitted; and the 
districts ceded by the same treaty restored, 
* f He afterwards effected his escape, but was seized, 
when on his way to Meritch, by the Rajah of Colapore, who 
ordered him to be cut down in his presence. A deadly 
feud has, in consequence, subsisted ever since betweeq the 
two families. 
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over the talents and wily caution of the lat- 
ter, and enabled him for several years to 
trample on the rights of the Peishwah. His 
pride and ambition could brook no control ; 
he was resolved to possess himself of the 
whole power of the empire, and the strength 
and the efficiency of his^ regular army 
would have afforded him* the means of car- 
rying his plans into execution, had it not b6en 
for the successful interference of the Marquis 
Wellesley. 

This nobleman entered upon the govern- 
ment of India in May, 1798, and from the 
beginning to the end of his Career, displayed 
a degree of ability, vigour; and decision 
hitherto unparalleled in the annals of the 
Company. But as it is foreign to the object 
of this paper to enter into the history of his 
glorious administration, I shall merely con- 
fine myself to that part of his policy, which 
is more ini mediately connected with the 
Majiratta empire. When the reiterated ag- 
gressions of Tippoo had again rendered hos- 
tilities between him and the British Govern- 
ment inevitable, Lord Wellesley called upon 
the ministers of the Peishwah to fulfil the 
conditions of the defensive ajliance con- 
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eluded by Lord Corawallis. The cautious 
advice of Nana was overborne by the tur- 
bulence of Scindiah *, who had imbibed 
from his uncle a dread and hatred of the 
English, and who, instead of affording any 
assistance in the prosecution of the war, 
maintained a treacherous - correspondence 
with the Sultaun, even until the fall of 
Seringapatam t- Lord Wellesley was not 
unwilling to overlook these hostile measures 
of the Mahrattas, and anxious to cement 
the ties of amity between the two states on 
a surer basis, he offered the Peishwah, under 
certain conditions, a considerable share of 
the countries taken from Tippoo. Scindiah, 
however, not only compelled Bajeerow to 
decline the offers of the Governor-General, 
but rejected the overtures which were at the 
tsfame time made to himself ^l, and was blindly 
hurried ' on to acts of the greatest extrava- 
gance, not less by his own ambition, than 
by the advio6 of the French officers in his 
service, who were daily acquiring additional 



* Notes OD the Mahratta War. 
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power and distinction. The regular corps in 
the service of Scindiab, which had originally 
been organized by M. dc Boigue, was, after 
the returji of that officer to Europe, placed 
tinder the command of Monsieur Perran, a 
Frenchman, whose views were directed to 
the exclusion of British officers, and to the 
organization of a military establishment, to 
be commanded solely by his countrymen *. 
This army now consisted of about thirty- 
eight thousand regular infantry, besides ca- 
valry, and a fine train of artillery, supported 
from the revenue of large territorial posses- 
sions, which, > as I have before remarked, 
were expressly allotted for the purpose by 
Scindiah. These possessions, which ex- 
tended from the Sutlege through the Punjab, 
and comprehended a large portion of the 
Doab, of the Jumna, and the Ganges, in- 
cluding the cities of Agra and Delhi, were 
placed under the entire management of 
Monsieur de Perron, and came in direct 
contact with our north-western frontier. This 
powerful army, a part of which actually lay 
encamped in the vicinity of Poonah, enabled 
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Scindiah to direct the measures^ of the Peish* 
wah ; but the audacious behaviour of this 
chief had long given umbrage to the other 
feudatories of the empire, who trembled for 
their independence, and who also began to 
adopt the system of disciplining their troops 
by European officers. 

The most distinguished of these chiefs was 
Tukojee Holkar, the friend and rival of 
Madajee Scindiah. Their hereditary jag- 
beers were both situated in the same pro- 
vince, and their possessions were so inter- 
mingled with each other, that it is a mattet 
of surprise that each should so long have 
permitted the other to remain in quiet pos^ 
session of his territories ; and this is the more 
extraordinary when we reflect on the supe-^ 
rior strength of Scindiah, together with the 
unprincipled and encroaching disposition of 
the Mahrattas. But on looking into the his* 
tory of this singular people, we discover so 
many inconsistencies, and such an accumu- 
lation of contradictory measures, that they 
would seem to set all conjecture and specu-* 
lation at utter defiance. Holkar died in 
. 1797 *, and left two legitimate sons, Cashy 

* Notes ^n die Mahratta War. 
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Row and Mulhar Row ; and two illegitimatey 
Eccojee, and the celebrated Jeswunt Row, 
who had particularly distinguished himself 
in the action fought at Juneer, against Pur- 
serah Bhow. Cashy Row was declared the 
successor to the territorial possessions of his 
family * in Malwa ; but Mulhar Row claimed 
an equal division of .the 'country, and dis- 
putes running high between the two bro- 
thers, they repaired to Poonah, for the pur- 
pose of referring their claims to the deci- 
sion of the Peishwah. . Dowlut Row Scin- 
diah, with the view , of usurping the estates 
in dispute, espoused the cause of Cashy 
Row, and piit. his .younger brother to death. 
Jeswunt' Row and; Eccojee, whq had at- 
taejiied themsdves to the fortunes of Mulhar 
R6w, 1 immediately fled, the one to Nagpoor, 
the other p6\ Golapoort. Eccojee was soon 
ai);erwd,rds takeii, and shared the fate of 
his . unhappy ' brother ; but Jeswunt Row, 
who, at the instance of Scindiah, had been 
imprisoned by the Rajah of Berar, found 
means to escape to Chdea Mehasur, on the 



j^ 



, * The possessions were estimated to yield an annual re- 
Y§nue pf eighty lacks of rupees, 
t Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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Jbanks of the Nerbudda, wjiere he collected 
many of the old adherents of his family, and 
gained several advantages over the troops 
of Scindiah. This chief pretended to go* 
vern the possessionls of the Holkar family in 
the name of Cashy Row *, and, no doubt, 
would have appropriated their revenues to 
his own use, had not the two brothers, sen- 
sible of his views, agreed to reconcile their 
diflFerences, as the only means of saving tl&ei|: 
patern al estates -f- . A con test, > therefore,^ eii^ 
sued between Scindiah and Jeswunt: Rtwir 
Holkar, which continued for several years, 
and in which the superior talents and acti- 
vity of the latter enabled him successfidly to 

* 

combat the more numerous and efficient 
armies of his rival and oppressors. These 
operations had hitherto been confined to 
Jiindostan, when early in the year* 1802, 
Holkar niade a sudden movement ^ to - the 
.south; and Crossing the Narbudda, rapidly 
advanced upon Foonah, where* the influence 
of ^his enemy w^s still predominant J. Jes^- 
wunt Row having maintained that ' Kurtdit 

• * • 

* He bad.also seized upon the infant sop^ of Mulbar. ElpWr 
t Notes on the Mahratta War. 

• . .- . • ' , • • 
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Row, the infant son of his deceased brother, 
was the head of the family, the alleged 
motive of his proceeding to Poonah, was to 
obtain from the Peishwah, as legitimate head 
of the empire, a decision in his favour, and 
an order for the liberation of his nephew, 
whom Scindiah held in confinement. But 
there is reason to believe that the views of 
Jeswunt Row were directed to a more im- 
portant object. He naturally concluded that 
while he impaired the authority of Scindiah, 
by the destruction of his ascendency at 
Poonah, he might subject the Peishwah, who 
had not the means of opposing him, to ad- 
mit of his influence instead of that of his 
rival, Scindiah, who was at Oujein, and 
not insensible of the dangers likely^ to arise 
from the sudden movement of Holkar, sent 
a reinforcement to Poonah, where it arrived, 
and formed a junction with the Peishwah^s 
troops in the month of September. Holkar,. 
who had more than once during this struggle^ 
solicited assistance from the British Go^ 
vernment, expressed a wish for the media- 
tion of the resident at Poonah, in order to 
effect an accommodation with the Peishwah ; 
but Bajeerow evinced a determined aversion 
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to such a measure, and never ceased to con- 
sider JeiJwunt Row as a rebel against the 
legitimate authority of the empire. An 
action took place on the 25th of October, in 
which victory declared for Holkar, who be- 
came master of the capital, but failed in his 
object of seizing the person of the Peish- 
wah*. That prince fled to the sea-coast, 
near Bancoote, from whence he and his ad- 
herents were conveyed in vessels sent by the 
government of Bombay to Bassein. Ba- 
jeerow having thus thrown himself upon the 
generosity of the British Government, ac* 
cepted the terms of alliance which had 
been so frequently proflFered to. him by the 
Governor-General, as tha only means of 
liberating himself from the yoke of Holkar 
and Scindiah-f. 

It may be readily believed, that the Peish- 
wah must have contemplated the eventual 
success of either of these chieftains, with 
equal sentiments of jealousy and distrust ; 
though the contumely which he had already 
experienced from Scindi£lh, must have con- 



* See Lord Welleslej'a^ Notes on, the Mahratta War. 
t Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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vinced him that he had little to expect from 
that quarter, he had still more to dread from 
the violence and injustice of Holkar. The 
evident object of each was to establish his 
own ascendency on the wi'eck of the Pieish- 
wah's authority ; and in his name to secure 
to themselves the whole civil, as. well as riii* 
litary power of the state,*. Had' Bajeerow 

« 

inherited any portion of the talents or energy 
of his forefathers, he would have availed 
himself of the quarrels of his enemies to col* 
leot an army, which he coul^l have done 
without difficulty; and at its head he might 
have demanded respect, and exacted that 
obedience which was due to his situation, as 
the constitutional head of the empire. But 



* Vi^hen the Peishwak had fled from Poonah, it was Hol- 
kar's*design to place the son of Amrut Row on the Musuud, 
to make his father Dewan^ and himself commander of all the 
troops ; or, in other words, to take the power into his own 
hands. It is a singular fact, that the M ahrattas have seldom 
committed any great act of aggression, without using some 
cloak to hide its enormity ; they conquered and held Hiadostati 
in the name of the Great Mogul : Scindiah's violent and unjust 
proceedings were sanctioned by the Peishwah's authority, and 
the Peishwah himself acted as the minister of the Rajah of 
Suttarah. Instances of this kind are to be found in every 
period of the Mahratta history. 



though possessed of good natural talents, his 
indolende and excessive timidity rendered 
him unfit for so spirited a Hne of conduct, and 
made him the convenient tool of every usurp- 
ing chief and intriguing bramin. The prince,, 
who from his earliest infancy had been ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of fortune, found 
himself now reduced to the necessity of chbos- 
ing either to remain as the pageant of Holkar 
or Scindiah, or of accepting the terms of a 
foreign alUance, which he was aware would 
lead to a total annihilation of his political in- 
dependence. The fate - of Tippoo, and the 
state of humiliating dependance to which the 
Nizam had been reduced by the acceptancef 
of our subsidiary force were always present 
to his imagination or sbunded in his ears, by 
those who were near him^; and wiemay con-; 
elude that it was not without great reluctance 
that he consented to the treaty of Basseimj 
This treaty was signed by Colonel Cllose^, orf 
the 31th of . December, and on the 13th of 
April, the Peishwah returned to his capital,^ 
which had been previously taken possessions 

» • , - « >> 

\ 

* The late Sir Barry Close, a most able and distinguished 
officer, and one of the greatest ornaments of an army, in 
which he had served for tbi^ty»five ywirs ef his life. 
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of by a party of BritiBh troops, under the 
tommand of Major-Gen. Wellesley*. 

It was stipulated by the treaty of Basseim, 
that the friends and enemies of either should 
.be the friends and enemies of both; and that 
all former treaties^ and agreements between 
the two states, then in force, and not contrary 
to the tenor of the new engagement, should 
be confirmed by it. That the British Govern- 
ment should not permit any power or state 
whatsoever, to commit with impunity, any act 
of unprovoked hostility or aggression, against 
the rights and territories of the Peishwah. That 
his highness should receive a permanent sub- 
sidiary force, of not less than six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the usual propor- 
tion of field pieces and artillery men ; for the 
payment of which, he agreed to cede territo- 
ries yielding a revenue of twenty-six lacks of 
rupees. That the subsidiary force should at 
all times be ready to execute services of im- 
portance ; such as the protection of the person 
of his Highness, his heirs and successors, the 
chastisement of rebels or exciters of disturb- 
ances, and the due correction of such of his 



MM 



* N<»tei QB tfao Mahratta War. 
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subjects or '(dependents who might withhold 
the payment of the circai^s just claims ; but 
it was iMt to be employed on trifling occasions; 
nor to be stationed in the country, to collect 
the revenues, nor against any of the principal 
branches of the Mahratta empire, nor in levy* 
-ing contributions^ like Moolkgeeree, from 
Mahratta dependents. 

* The Peishwah relinquished all the rights,^ 
claims, and privileges of the Mahratta state 
effecting "die city of Surat, in considera^on of 
which, ih6 Company agreed that a piece of 
land, yielding a sum equal in value to the 
said lilaims, should be deducted from the 
districts ceded by his Highness. His Higb- 
tiess agreed, in the event of war breaking out 
between ^e English and any European na* 
tion, to discharge from his service and expdl 
froih his dominions, all Europeans whose 
sentimentis were known to be hostile to the 
British interests. The Peishwah engaged nev^r 
to commit any act of personal hostility and 
aggression against his highness the Nizam, 
or any of the Honourable Gompatty -s allies 
Of dependents, oragainstany ofthe principal 
branches of the Mahratta empire ; and in the 
kxHtit of difierences arising, to abide by the 

H 
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ttrbitration of the British Goyernment. That 
the unsettled diisputes which had long sub- 
sisted between the courts of Poonah and 
Hyderabad, should be amicably adjusted by 
the British Government; and with this view hb 
Highness agreed to conform to the stipulations 
of the treaty of Mahar, and that the Nizani 
should be exempted from the payment of 
choute. His Highness acknowledged the previ- 
ous engagements of the Company with the 
Ouickwar, and that the British Government 
should examine into, and finally adjust th^ un^ 
settled accounts between that prince and the 
Poonah state. That in the event of war, the 
Peishwah should furnish five thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry, with a due pro- 
portion of ordnance and military stores, and 
such further force as he should be able to bring 
into the field. The Peishwah engaged neither 
to commence nor to pursue any negotiations 
with any power whatever, without previoii^ly 
consulting with the British Government; and 
the IJonourable Company agreed not tq inter- 
fere with his Highnesses children, relations, sub- 
jects, or servants. That, in the event of distur- 
bances at any time occurring ii\ the districts , 
cec^ed to the Company by this treaty, his High- 
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ness was to permit a proportion of the subsi- 
diary force to be employed in the restoration 
of tranquillity ; and in like manner, should any 
disturbances break out in any part of his 
Highness's dominions, contiguous to the 
Company's frontier, the government should 
despatch such of its troops, as^ might be 
most conveniently stationed, to the disturbed 
quarter*. 
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CHAP IV. 



T neither was, nor could be contemplated^ 
that the great predatory chieftains of the 
empire, would approve of a treaty which 
baffled all their hopes of future aggrandise- 
ment ; and not only gave the British Govern- 
ment a right of interference in their concerns, 
but introduced a large body of foreign troops 
into the centre of their country. Scindiah, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar, suspending 
their mutual animosities, formed a league, and 
agreed to support each other in subverting 
the alliance formed by the treaty of Bassein. 
With this view, the combined armies of Scin- 
diah and the Bhonslah drew towards the 
south ; and occupying a threatening position 
on the immediate frontier of the Nizam's do- 
minions, clearly demonstrated their hostile * 
intentions. After many months spent in 



* Notes on tlie Mahratta War. 
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fraidess negotiations^ in ivhich, the mipis^rs 
of Scindiab ha4 recourse, tq all t)ie ^ysl^jq^tic 
cuoning apd evasion, so conspicupiys in Mah- 
Fatta diplomacy, the ]$nti3h residiept quit^d 
l&eix caokp, a^d war i^as declari^d btetweeb 
tbe Compauj and the confederates^ Thq 
geAgmpbicai situation of ^cindiah^s Wvitm^ 
his ambition^ his inveterate hatred pi the 
iktgUshrand th& jmagiaijtudej as we^\ as efil-* 
eiiency o^the regular foj^ce, nrhieh, under hia 
gODnevid M. Pesron^ QCGupi^ a tr«€it of fertile 
couDtrgr/ inimediately a4J:oining pNr(:mo9t 
valuable frontier, . had long rendered lum ti^ 
yery suspicious^ and even Mv^etws n^gt^f 
bcxur. Tlie sagacity of 14^*4 Wi^ei^l^, d^\y 
appreciated this danger ; and ift ipra^ prir¥^ 
paJly mih a view to, guani against ^0 ey^ 
which w4re to be apprehended from his aiq-i 
bixiottand jioymr^ thalb XheC f^vfirnqTrQefj^^ 
s6 anxiAUaly pressed the treaty of iE(ai|§ein« 

It would be supeiifltiovs to ^ve»ny detailed 
xiarrative of tbe menforaUe e^w»ls oH a war, 
wliioh fimt.^auve scope to 4he tolents of the 
greatest general of the age, and place d the 
empire of Hindostan, with a population of 
sixt^ millioni? pf souls, at the absolute disposal 
of a small and distant island of the Atlantic^ 



\ 
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The exploits of Wellesley and Lake; iaftd the 
glorious battles of Delhi, and Laswatte, of 
Assaye and Argoeum, destroyed thepowerand 
scattered aimies of the confederates, who, in 
the short space of a few months, lost the fairest 
portion of their dominions, the whole of their 
artillery and military stores, and the strongest 
of their fortresses ^. Hurled in an instant 
from the pinnacle of power, they lay prostrate 
at the feet of the British Government, who 
granted them peace on better terms than they 
had a right to expect, or the behaviour of 
Scindiah had merited t* Both these treaties 
were negotiated and concluded by Sir A. 
Wellesley, with a degifee of promptitude and 
decisiori, which has on every occasion cha- 
mcterized the conduct of' thi» illustrious p6S^- 
cer. On the l6th of June, tiie Rajah of 
Berar sued for peace, on the 17th ihe treaty 
was signed, and on the 14th of Jidy, 1804, 
ratified by the Governor*<3feneral. : \ 

By this treaty the Rajah en^ged to cede 
to the Honourable Company and their allies, 



'«'**x^4**WiiWi«i*V*a^ai««i«&M*4i 



* Malcolm. 

• • • *• ■ ' ' . . ' ■••,. 

t They separately sued for peace^ and neither the one or 
the other deemed it necessary to be guided by the opinion 
lior determmation of his ally. 
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the province of Cuttack, including the port 
and district of Balasore*, and all the territories 
of which he had collected the revenues, in 
participation with the Nizam, and of which 
he had possession to the westward of the 
Wurdah. It was agreed that the river Wur- 
dah, from its issue in the Jujardy-hills, to its 
junction in the Godaverry, should be the 
western boundary of the Nagpoor territories^ 
The hills, on which the forts of NarvuUa and 
Gawelghur are situated, to remain in the pos- 
isessioD of the Rajah; whilst every thing to the 
;SOuth of those hills, and west of the Wurdah; 
was to belong to the British Government and 
^ts aUies. The Rajah of Berar, for himself, 
bis heirs, and successors, renounced all claims 
on the territories of the British Government 
and their billies; q^ndthe Honourable Company 
^Qg^g^ to arbitrate all disputes and differences 
between the I^izam, the Rajah of Berar, and 
thePdshwah/ The Rajah engaged never to 
take or retain in his service, the subject of any 
^European or American power, without the con- 
sent of the British Government; the Honour- 



* A town in the province of Cuttack, one hundred and 
ten miles S. W. of Calcutta. 
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able Company agreeing in return^ not to gire 
any aid or countenance to any discontented, 
relation, or other subjects of the Rajah, who 
might fly from or rebel against his authority. 
It was stipulated that accredited ministers 
from each should reside at the court of the 
other ; and the Rajah, renouncing all adherence 
to the confederacy formed by him with th<5 
other Midiratta chiefs, engaged not to assist 
those chiefs, if the war with them should still 
continue *. 

The treaty with Scindiah immediately fol- 
lowed that of the Rajah ^f Berar, and was 
signed and conchided in the English camp at 
Sttije Aujengaiim, on tfee SOth of December, 
and ratified by Scindiah on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1803. ' ' 

By this treaty, the Maha Rajah ceded to 
the Honourable Company and their alKes, all 
his forts, territories and rights in the Doab of 
Jumna and the Ganges, as well as his posses- 
sions in the countries to the northward of 
Jyepoor, Joudpoor, and Gohud. He a!so 
ceded to the Company aiid their aTIies, the 
fort and territory of Baroach, the fort and 
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tetritory of Ahined-mii^ur, and^tt diel^er- 
ntories to. the south of the Adjunte Hills, a«d 
all other districts between that range of hilb 
and the Godavefry. He renounced all elaim« 
of every descriplion upon the British Gov^sm* 
ment/ the Nizaro^ th6 Bdcihwah) and tli^ 
Guickwar. The othferfortsandterntoriescon*' 
quered from him during the war wereiiestpved; 
and in order that no individual might sulfei 
hi ieoasequeiace of tbiii arrangementy the Coni-^ 
pany agreed to pay pensions or grant lands id 
Jagheer^ tio certa&a; of Seindiah^sSordars, Vo^^ 
amount of seveiiteen lack»of rupeesi. Certaitf 
tr^ties made by tke Briiddh Gov^rmnent witi^ 
llie Baja^ and othisrs, tributary t(^ Sdfldiah, 
werejbodfiarmedy their indepeodenbe.iK^knOMri 
ledgedv and no person >vtiat«rr«il* wdis to bd 
molesited on adeotfnt of ^ f(ai«t he it)%ht 
have . t»ixxk duiing: i^ r^wr: '■ '^indip.h tt*^ 
BOunc^d all diaims upo«i his majesty Shah 
Allu0, and eiigiigpd nev^er ag^ih tty ^inierf^re^ 
in; hieafiHivsi Healso agreed uev^ 4x> tgike 
or retiah iini h» Mrvice^ any JVenchoiod^ 0f the 
subject i of any ]£urofttan or: American powigr, 
the governmcliit of which lyeing at war v^h 
the British Govemmeet,' or' any BDiti^ sub-^ 
jeet^ without the eomesvt of l^6<>««i^ifyfi 
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: Sudi were the principal stipulations of thig 
treaty, but soin^ disputes haying afterwards 
arisen regarding the fortress of Gwalior, the 
bonds 6f union were strengthened bj a new 
treaty of defensive alliance, concluded hy 
Colonel Malcolm, at Boorhanpoor,. in the 
month of February, 1804. 

! By this it was stipulated, that the friends 
and enemies of either state, should be the 
friends and enemies of both : and the British 
Government engaged never to permit any 
power whatsoever, to commit with impunity, 
9itiy act of unprovoked hostility or aggression, 
^[gainst the rights and territories of Scindiah ; 
and with a view of fulfilling this treaty, the 
Mafad. Rajah agreed to receive from the Com- 
pany, a subsidiary force of six thousand in-^ 
fantry, with the usual proportion of artillery, 
to be! pbid by the Honourable Company out 
of the pro4a^e of -the revenues of the tCTrito« 
ries, ceded by ,Scindiah by the' treaty of 
Surje.Aujengauw. The subsidiary force to 
be emplpyod in the same manner as that with* 
the Peish^^akr: The Mah^ Rajah ftirther en^ 
gaged ^ tkathe wau3d never employ in his ser*^ 
vice, Qt ; permit , to reside in his dbminions, 
any Emppes^ ,.4:>r Amerieao) subject^ Mrithout 
the acquiescence of the British Government; 

• «« » ■ i ' 
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which on its part agreed, never to employ or 
permit to reside in its dominions, any person 
subject to Scindiah . or others, who might be 
guilty of crimes, or of hostility against the 
person or government of that prince. The 
Maha Rajah engaged never to negotiate with 
any powerful state, without consulting the 
Gompany^s government; and the latter on 
th^ir part, declared that they ^ould not iri^ 
terfere in bis Highnesses internal concerns^ 
nor support any of his relations or dependants^ 
in aiiy * act of opposition to his authority, but 
6n 'the contraryv aidi and alraist him intfad 
reduction of all .sudi offenders. The Mahai 
Rajah 'engaged nevier to commit any act of 
hostility ' lor aggression, against i : any . state 
in alliance with. the Cooip^y ;. a^rdf Ibat /in 
the event of differences arising > Iwith othear 
states^ he agreled to submit 'to the>arbxltatioti 
of thei Company. In the event ; of i war ben 
tween' the 'contrabting parties wA my dtbei! 
states It was stipulated that the En^h subn 
sidiaryfokice,. joined to its. thausiAid hor^e 
belonging to Scindia^h,' should be put ifi mo^ 
tion to oppose the enemy ; and in .add^ion ,to 
this, tlie contracting parties agreed to furnish 
as large a force as their dominions could sup- 
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ply^ for the pfMeeution of the war. They 
engaged mujtnally tx> ajssi&t each cither, in the; 
wppressioQ of disturbances in their re»pe<^ve 
territoides; and any disputes that migbt after* 
wards arise between the Peishwah atid Scm^ 
dkh, vf&eto fae adjusted by Ihe British) Ooyern* 
menf ^ on the princtpiles of truth and jnstipe *. 
/ Of the territories, ceded by these treaties to 
^ British Government and its ^Uies, the 
country belonging to the Bajah of B^rar to 
thb* west c^ the Wurdai^and south of the hiik 
e#KamiiUaaDd'Gwialghur,t€g|3ther with those 
Fiergunnahs, c^ which the resirenues had 
fotmerfy 'been collected by the Bhonslah 
Eajah, Inparticipation with the ^^oubahdar of 
lite' Deokan, were made ever in pei|ietual 
sovereigiitrf to ^ Highness the Nizam, with 
tbe^eKCt^pcioii of certain xliatricts resenred to 
the Iflia^oor stale by ihe 5tb aiticJe pf iJm 
treaty ofliDeogaum. The tenritory to the 
«omh ^o€' ^ Adjiifid^ HtUs, mdiiflling «he 
town aal(^:dis(ii<:t jaf Jaulna/ and aH other 
districts > lB«tw6en that range* i^f .hille and dae 
G^dtt^tPf^ ^ei^ aiso g^n to theNimaii 
#hi)s« ^ fovt, ^y ) and dislotiot of Abmed^ 
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ttuggur, irtte ceded to' ikb dottiiiik»is' of |^ 

Highness the PeishWah*. . k. 

The successful l^rminatidti df thil Wariii 64 
very short a period, and the rapid succesM* 
siori 6f triurttphs which every 1rhe*c dttend^d 
the British arms, niUstiti justice be attribute 
tb the bold and maiiteHj nofteasures, ftdopt^d 
by the Marqiifa Weltestey; aiid the tAeigf 
\dth \lrhibh they wem darned Into^fi^et by th^ 
able dhd distinguished ofll^i^, ><HlOm hehftd 
detected for th^,t '{jutposfej The su^^br 
quality arid effideticy 0f thei Woops ^hiifth 
li^rfe brought t6 beat at' bnce' ott evefy part 
btthefenettiy'fetdriitdi:^, co^ftJiindfed'the e^ 
fonts o^ the ecihfclde|i'aftes, Who, ^trtii6k \^tth 
'tisitor ^hii atiidk^ttierit^ irtie \iftable tb itoak* 
iny effectidi Jtedstaiice. The result bf tWi 
Wai: I'emovied 'all ddWg^t of a Ftthcb asfc^i. 
(Aency in fiifi^ostdti, and ^Ve tli ^bssess^idft 
bf the pi^fi^oi ^^ ' capital of thte Moguh 
wiiile SciiiAah; ' aeii"rfved of m cbuquiiSirti 
and inilitai-y t^sbUtces, alibbit sUnk into tfto 
condition oTa mere predatory chief. 

ittolkajr, M^'liad retired into Hindbstan, 
regarded jwitlJ: i^pparent apathy, and, per- 

• • • 
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lecallof Mttrqnu Welieslej, before hie htA 
oMTteiDplated tbose fifailDt fin* theperanujietit 

• \ 
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iipk^ 6ii ike Mtli of ]>ed^dib«r^ 1805, that chieftain re- 
AoHhicMl all ri|^ vtA tttk to ToUk fUmpOora, Boondie, and 
^A ^0^, photM: Mrth ^ the JBoMdieliiUft^ tkea occainad 
by. the British .Govenuneiit. Tb^ Honourable Conipaiiy 
engaged to have no concern with the ancient posseasions of 
the Holkar family, in Newar, Malwa and Harowtee, or with 
My^f ttie-Rajaha ^feiated tx> tiie south of the Chitmbut, 
ind to delidPtt 6vtr iuth of Ibe ^imciMit poai^iiif^nB of the 
HolkfMrfiiiBily» in the De^kai^ as W0re ifaen iapoMession of 
the Company^ with the exception of Chandore, Ambar, said 
Sengham, and soipe pergunnahs to the south of the Goda- 
Vbiiy, iM of whiiAi ^et^ to h^ returned tb him kt the expi- 
Mioa of K^bteen Mbnihi^^ in ili6 tv^t <6f liis ^ndtfct b^ng 
iw|cb«f,fo Mwfy thie Oiitish OKHsommeiit of ,lus amciMe 
intei^o^s. Uqikar ,repowced all, claims; of e?ery descrip- 
tion, in ibe province of Bundelcund ; but in the event of bis 
cdndiici wing satisfactdi^, the Company agreed, at the ex- 
piratioii Tie ^wo yfMtvf to giVB iiie' Thstnct of Oooncfa, m 
Jagheer, to tbf^dAi^^ler of .H<dkfv, Mio; . at iiie isamfe time, 
j;fjiiquo4^4^^Wff|r i^bitai upon tbe^BrittshXSo^v^mmoBUnd its 
i|lli^ iHt lalsp ,0ogfi|red ttitejirev fjomllerteb any Eucop^afi 
io;^^|ei9toe^ widiOttt dit ooMent <if .tbi^ iBritiah Goverak 
j|»oiHC; oiUdjiifiQif thUM coodkaom bO; wsa* ptottttted io rebim 
4|niiiokflte4<i& HiBlloMsmi 

: 8^oi<4oQlmiit4ir^:art3!cki of tfii4>itreaity, At provisions of 
:^«eQ^d artiiile! of the trea^ Kraa dodaved void, and 4he 
idiftliiqt^^itf Took lUiN4[i^of ^^ and .such dthef distncts in its 

vicinity as were formerly in possession of his family, wei9 
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eecurity of the British possessiona in India^ 
which his powerftd mind. had always con. 
t^m plated, may, in truth, be said; to have 
deprived us of the full harvest of our tri- 
umphs. The gr^at solicitude for peace felt 
by his immedisite successors, and their de- 
clac^d anxiety tO adhere to a system of 
strict neutrality^ roused the drooping spirits 
of the Mahra|;ta chiefs *• X-ftrge cfwices- 
sidns were madfe to Scindiah, his treatment 
of the British resident was overlooked, and 
his claims on Gwalior and Gohud, admitted 
in a new treaty, concluded with him at 
Mustaphapoor, on the 22d of Kovemberf 
1805t. 



* Saynmulppor and Patoa were al^q Festored to the R^di 
pfBerar. 

t The treaty of 3.uije Aujeng^unii witb ther foUowfog 
f^eptions, were to reifiain binding between the two states^ 
"^he, Corapany, from coQsiderationf of friendsbipy agreed tp 
cede t9 the Maha.Riyah the fortress of Gwalior, aud such 
par^ of the -territory of Gohpd, as w^e described ia ao 
accompanying acheduk ; and ip return for this cession, Scin« 
dJak relinquished all claim to th^. pensions of .fifteen l^cka 
of rupees, grafited to some; of his chiefs, by an firti^^ in; t)i« 
Iceafy of Suije Avy^gaum. — The Maha Ra^iih^^^gr^ed to 
cede to the Company all the territory nofth pftfie river. 
Chumbal, which was ceded to him by the 7d|i article of Iho 
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Jeswiint Row Holkar was^ pennitted to 
return to Malwa, the ^tate of his family, 
including Tonk Rampoora*, and other fertile 
districts on the north of the Cfaumbul, were 
restored; and at the conclusion of a war, 
which had cost the Company bo much blood 
and treasure, and in which he had 



^ 



treaty of Siirje Aigengaum; and the Company renounced 
tfieir claims, to the posteMont oin the south baidc of that 
river, with the exception of the talooks of Bhadeck and 
Soorseperah ; the Honourable Company, agreed to grant the 
Maha Rajah the annual sum of four lacks of rupees, and to 
assign, within their territories in Hindostan, a jagheer, 
yielding a revenue of two lacks of rupees, to Baezah Bhye, 
the wife of Scindiah; and another jagheer, amounting to 
one lack of rupees^ to the daughter of that chief. The 
Compaqy further .engaged to enter into no treaty with the 
Rajahs of Oudipbor and Jandpoor, and Kootah, or other 
chiefs, tributaries of Dowlut Row Scindiah, situated iu 
Malwa, Mecvar> or Marwar, and in no shape whatever, to 
interfere with the settl^nent which Scindiah might make 
Inrith those chiefs. The Company engaged not to restore to 
Jeswunt Row Holkar any 6f the possesi^ions of his family, 
lying between the Taptt and ChumbuV which tnight have 
beentaiken by Scindiah; nor would die Company's govern- 
ment concern itself wiA^ any arrangements which Scin(fiah 
might make to the family of Holkar, nor take part in any 
dispute, or war,* which might result from such arrangement 
or settlement.-— /^idtan Treaties. 
* A rich district in Ajmere. 
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compietelj vanquished, Hplkar found him-* 
self in much the same situation as at its^ 
commencement,' with > this remarkable excep- 
tion, that his claims to the usurped dominions 
of his brother were tacitly admitted by the 
British Government, , The engagements with 
the Rajpoot: Pifinces and ;other chiefs who had 
assisted Lord Lak^. during the war, and who 
pl^c^d the most io^plicit confidence in our 
f0ith, were dissolved, ^d numerous bodies of 
irregular troops who had been received intq 
bur service, and were inhabitants, of . xhe 
provinces we h^d conquered, jWerp ^turne^ 
loose without the means of subsistence ^.^ 
The consequences which were apprehended 
as likely to arise from this change of policy ft 
have actually cpme to pass; and the peace 
of India has. been violated by an ox^anized 
assQciajtion offreebopt^s, who^ under tlj^e 
denomination of Pindaric^, ,have lately be- 



) 



' ■ > f ■ 1 ■■, ; ■■■ ■ ^ » ■ ■ ' j ; 



: '* Tl»e ainues of. Hplkar and.Scindiah were chiefly com^ 
posed of Rajpoots and Mahomedans; most of whom^ in the 
opiiiion of Lord Lake^ might have been detached from their 
preclatory habits ancl rendered useful subjects. 

t See Malcolm's Political History of India/ Whiei^ diis 
ittbject if moBt ably, aivl if Jiioigbt V8^.$9 expression, 
pijopbetically fretted. , , 

l2 
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come the scourge and terror of the neigh* 
bouring countries. 

Numberless causes may be assigned for 
the surprising increase of the FindariEes. The 
great chieftains of the Mahratta confederacy 
have severely felt, and* will never recbveri 
from the effects of their defeat; the destruc- 
tion of his regular army and deranged finance, 
have lessened Scindiah's means ctf preserving 
order in his dominions; and the country 
between the Nerbudda and the Jumna, has 
consequently relapsed into that state of bar- 
barism, from which it had in sdme measure 
emerged during the latter years of the reign of 
Madajee Scindiah. The ill-timed and im- 
politic dismissal of the irregular troops from 
Our service, at the conclusion of Holkar^s 
war in 1806, the silent ojperatibn of our sub- 
sidiary system, which has induced the Princes 
of the Deckan to discharge their armies, 
and above all, the nature and principles of 
the Mahratta government hav« contributed 
to aggravate an evil, which merits the most 
serious and attentive consideration of the 
British Government. 

These dangers were foreseen, and in 1805 
when Holkar was driven from Hindostan, 
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the obvious necessity of adopting some 
arrangement which might prevent the mili- 
tary classes, thrown out of employment, 
from becoming desp^rate^ was earnestly 
recommended by a distinguished officer of 
the Company ^s Service*; but these sugges- 
tions were not attended to, either from a 
pressure, of finajacial difficulties, or from an 
idea that the British interests might be pro- 
jnpted.t, instead of endangered by the con- 
tinued contests of these banditti, and of the 
predatory powers uncoDnected with the Bri-. 
tish Government, 

I ■ f .V ■ . ■ ■ *■■■ i ^ . ■ ■ ■ „ ^ 

•Vide Coloii^l Matcolm's ^Letters,. A.D. 1803 and, 
1805. 
* t Vide Public Correspondencey 1806-6. 
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The name of Pindarie ilnay be found in 
Indian History* as early as the commence- 
ment of the last century; teveral bands of 
these freebooters followed the Mahratta 
armies in their early wars In Hindbstan, and 
they are mentioned by Ferishta as having 
fought against Zoolfeccar Khan, and the 
bther generals of ' Aurengzebe. ' One of their 
^rst and mojst distinguished leaders was a 
person named Ponapah, who ravaged the 
Carnatic and took Vellore early in the reign 
of Sahoojee, This chief is said to have been 
succeeded by Chingody and Hool Sewar, 
who commanded ^fteen thousand horse at 
the battle of Paniput, and under whom the 
Pindaric system would seem to have assumed a 
more regular form. They were divided into 
Durrahs, or tribes, commanded by Sirdars or 



* MSS. 
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chiefs ; people of every copotry , and of every 
religion*, were indiscrimit^ately enrolled in, 
this heterogeneous commtinity, aud ajiors^ 
and sword were deemed sufficient, qualrfica* 
tions for admission t* A .qommon interest 
kept them united; the chiefs acqxiired wealth 
and renOwn in the Mahrajt^a war^, they 
seized vipon lands which they were after- 
wards tacitly permittejd to retain, apd trans- 
mitted with their estates, the services of their 
adherents to their descendants. 

Heeroo and Burran are subsequently men- 
tioned as leaders :|: of the Pindarics; and in 
order to distinguish tlxe followers of Tucko-. 
jee Holkar from those of Madajee Scindiah, 
they were henceforward denominated the 
Scindiah Shahee,^, and the Holkar Shahee. 

« " » ♦ # i 

* No great religious enmity would ever appear to have 
existed between the Mahrattas and Mahomedans. The, 
same language is comnfion to them both^ many ot their 
customs are the same^ and the former have adopted many 
of the titles of the latter. The generals of Scindiah aiid 
the ddier Mahratta.' chiefs^ are oftei> M$houiedaq8f pincf 
Brandins fr^fiently gpvem the courts of Mussulmen princes* 

. t MSS. : ' 

't'MSS. 

I They are still termed so; and it may be translated^ 
Seiodinb Our Hiiig> or Supportefax>f. Scindiah V;Ruk.\ 
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Dost Mohuminud and Ryan Klian, the sons 
Of Heeroo are still powerful chieft ; but in an 
association which is daily augmented by the 
admittance of strangers, it is natural to sup- 
pose that influence will not^ be confined to 
hereditary claims, and that men of superior 
genius and enterprise will ultimately rise to 
the chief command. This is accordingly 
ibund to be the case» and Seetoo, who is 
now the most powerftil of all the Pindarie 
leaders, was a few years ago a person of no 
consideration. It is only of late, that these 
banditti have become really formidable, and 
they may now be looked upon as ah inde- 
pendent power, which if properly united, 
under an able commander, would prove the 
most dangerous enemy that could arise to 

disturb the pcaccrand p ro ap e ri ty-of Iinlia* 

The climate and hardy habits of these 
plunderers render tents or baggage an un- 
necessary incumbrance; each person carries 
a few days^ provisions for himself and for his. 
horse, aiid they march for weeks together; 
at the rate of thif ty and forty miles a day. 
Over roads and countries impassable fpr a 
regular, army. .They exhibit a. strikjfng re- 
semblance to. the Cossa^Jis^ as well in their 
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customs as in the activitj of their move** 
ments. Their arms are the same, being a 
lanc^i^ and a sword, which they use with 
admirable dexterity ; thedr horses, like those 
of the Cossacks, are small, but extremely^ 
active; and they pillage, without distinction^ 
friends as well as foes. They move in bodies 
seldom exceeding two or three thousaiid men, 
and hold, a direct undeviating course until 
they reach their destination, when they at 
once divide into small parties, that they may 
with more faciUty plunder the country, and 
carry oflF a larger quantity of booty ; destroy- 
, ing, at the same time, what they cannot 
remove. They are frequently guilty of the 
most inhuman barbarities, and their progress 
is genially marked by the smoking ruins of 
villages, the shrieks of women, and the groans 
of their mutilated husbands. At times they 
wallow in abundance, while at others they 
cannot procure the common necessaries of 

life; and their - borsech, which are trained to 

undergo the same privations as their masters, 
often receive a stimulus of opium when im- 
pelled to uncommon exertion. Night and 
the njdddle. q€: the d^y are dedicated to re- 
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pose; and recent ctxperience* has shewn us 
that they may be surprised mth effect at 
such hours. Fighting is not their object^ 
they have seldom been known to resist the 
attack even of an" inferior enemy ; , if pursued^ 
they miElke marches of extraordinary lengthy 
and if they should happen to be overtaken, 
they djsperse^and re-assemble at an appointed 
rendezvous ; or if followed into their country, 
they immediately retire to their respective 
homes. Their wealth and their families are 
scattered over that mountainoiis tractof coun- 
try which borders the Nerbuddat to the 
north. They find protection either in castles 
belonging to themselves, or from those powers 
with whom they are either openly or secretly 
connected. They can scarcely be said to 
present any point of attack, and the defeat 
or destructioji of any particular chief, would 
only e^eet the ruin of an individual, without 
removing th^ evil of a- system eq^aally in^ 



•^•^■^m—^m^atmm^^ 



. * Tbis ba cw(tom dao practised by Hbe Usheck Tartars^ 
and .Turkomans, vfhose horses are mugh.supefior, and per- 
form far more wonderful journeys than those of the Pin- 
daries. 

- + The'Vindhya mountains, a long and narrow, but lofty, 
range which extends to the W. nearly as far as the Indus. 
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veterate in its nature, and extensive in its 
' influence. 

The most powerful of the Pindaric chiefs 
are Kurreem Khan, Cheetoo (or Seetoo, as 
he is often called) and Dost Mohummud. 
There : are, . however, : several subordinate 
chiefs, who are the commanders of dhurrahs; 
or tribes, and acknowledge a tacit obedience 
to one or other of the three great leaders be- 
fore mentioned. 

Kurreem Khan is descended from an 
ancient Mahomedan family ; his early youth 
was . spent . in the service of Holkar, 
which he subsequently quitted . for that of 
Dowlut Row Scindiah ; his character and 
enterprising spirit 4oon increased the num- 
ber of his adherents, he enlarged his posses-^ 
sions, partly by glrantsrfrom ^Scindiah, and: 
partly/ by usurpations' from<: the Rajah of 
Berar and Nabob of Bhopaul, ; whose domi-' 
nions he alternately i invaded : and ravaged .' 
He possessed himsetf of 'several fortresses,: 
and, ait the teiiniiiation of the'M ahratta war, 
hia power was such as to excite ^he fears and 
jealousy of Scindiah/who caused him to be 
treacherously sei£ed^^and/cofifihed^ ajt, Gwa-. 
Uor. { Hetbhe lingered some ^yiears in prison ;^ 
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after whichy having obtaitied Us release by 
the payment of a ransom, ^ he resmned his 
former habits, .retmned atnongst his compa- 
nions, and, in a short time, became as power- 
ful as he had been before. Scindiah, unable 
to crufth him by open force, hdtd once more 
recourse to treachery, and taking adrantage 
of a quarrel between Kurreem and Seetoo, 
assisted the latter, who, having overthrown 
Kurreem in a pitched battle, compelled him 
to fly for refuge to Ameer Khan, who made 
him over to Toolsa Bhye, the widow regent 
of the Holkar family. Kurreem has since 
escaped, or rather been liberated, and is now 
at the head of his dhurrah, which amounts 
to about five thousand horse, and is can-- 
toned near Barseim, in Bhopaul. It is ru« 
moured that he is about to be reconciled to 

ft 

Scindiah, but aft^ what has passed, they 
can have no confidence in each, other. 

Cheetoo, who is at present the greatest of 
aU the PiAdarie chiefs, ^joys the confidence 
and favour of Scindiah. \ He has latdj . ac^ 
quired extensive influence ( the numbers ofhis 
followers daily continue, to increase, and, by 
a late account, he .was said to be at the head 
of twepty thousand home, a smaU corps of 
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bad iniiGUitry, and a train of twenty ill served 
gims. He possesses the forts and districts 
of SutWass, which run along the northern 
branch of the Nerbudda to the south of 
Oujein, and nearly opposite Hindia^* 

Dost Mohummud, the son of Heeroo, \^ en^ 
titled from his birth to hold the chief place 
over all the Pindarie tribes. This person is^ 
however, inferior to C^eetoo, and the troops 
subject to his ccmimand may amount to be« 
tween ten and twelve thousand horse, a 
small body of infantry, and a few guns. A 
party of the adherents of Dost Mohummud, 
commanded by his brother, Wausil Khan,, 
invaded our provinces, and there is every 
reason to believe, that they were accompa- 
nied by some ofthe troops of Scindiah. Their 
camp is at ij^grode^f*, a short distance to 
tibe north-east of Bilseih X^ a district in 
Bhopaul. ' 



* The capital of a district of the same name in Candeish, 
on the sourti side of the Nerbuddvy one hundred and sixteen 
miles south-easst from Oujeim.— Ha7?iffton. 

f Bi^rode is situated about halfway between BUseih and 
Sftugor. 

X The towiTof Bilseih is situated m lat. flS^ 93' N., 
long. 77"^ 50' £.— -See Hamilton's Indian Gazetteer. - 
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The Holkar branch of the PmdaH^, is &r 
less formidable than that of Scindiah. Their 
chief leader is a person named Kawdier 
Buksh ; those of inferior note Tookoo and 
Sahib Khau ;ahd their united strength may be 
computed at nearly five thousand horse. They 
are . generally cantoned in the vicinity of 
Kiunool and Sohundlra f . 
;: The Pindarics may probably amount alto^ 
gether to between thilrty and forty thousieihd 
horjse; but in a conununity so subject to. con^ 
stant fluctuations^ it is: impossible: to formany 
accurate, idea of their number, which must 
vary from day to day: according to the ca- 
price of individuals, and the condition of the 
adjoining, countries. Throughout the greater 
part of the territories of the native powers in 
central India, the husbandman is seldom. per^ 
mitted to reap the fruits of his labour^*.; hib 
fields are laid waste, his cottage re.4liced'^ 
ashes,, and he has no alternative, but that of 



. * One of 4}e most remarkable of the Pindarie Jeactocs^is 
a persQii named Sheik Dallab. This, chief has .onljf ,a small 
number of foUowefs, but his annual incursions tpiiBerari 
his attack with a few hundred horse of the garrison pf Nqp 
poor,' and his late exploits, place him M tot of theM fi?ee- 
booters in courage and enterprise. ,. ,i 
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joining the standard of some lawless chief. 
Thus the nuitibers of the Pindarics may be 
said to increase in the same ratio, as the 
means of subsistence diminish ; hunger goads 
them on to the work of destruction, and they 
rejoice in anticipation of the spoils of wealthy 
countries. Were they permitted to contihlie 
their merciless depredations, without molesta* 
tion, the peninsula of India would in time be- 
come a desert, and the few inhabitants that 
survived the general wreck, a band of savage 
and lic^ntibus robbers. The paMoral tribes 
of Arabia and Turkey, although- i5u65ciently 
prone to pillage, where an occasion may o£fer, 
are not impelled by such motives of iniperiootG^ 
necessity, as the predatory horse of Hindos* 
tan ; their slender numbers cover extensive, 
countries, and when their flocks have ex- 
hausted the pasture of one plain, they movb 
with th^ir families into anotheri ThePiii- 
daries arei on the contrary, confined to 
a tract of waste land which has become the 
general rendezvous of every vagabond and 
outlaw, and whence they issue in desperate 
bands^ in search of the necessaries - of life. 
Some analogy may at first alppear to e«st 
between their usages and those of the early 
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Mahrattas under Sevajee, but on reflection we 
shall discover an essential difference in many 
important points^ The adherents of Sevajee 
were warmed by a strong patriotic feelings 
they were all of the same religion and country; 
and were in fact the long op|>re9$ed inhabi-* 
tants of an ancient kingdom^ recovering their 
rights by the expulsion of ^ depraved and 
declining government of strangers. The 
Pindaries are a mere collection of vagrants 
from various countries and. of diffetei^t cashes 
and religion, brought together froiti an inabi- 
lity of otherwise procuring tbe.means of sub- 
sistence, divided amohgj»t / them^ve?, and 
peady at all times to desert their leaders, and 
enter the service of any prinqe or, state who 
may support them, 

. The dominions of our allies have ever since 
the year 1811, been subject to their incur- 
sions^ In 1814 ♦ they entered the province 
d Bahar, and threatened Bengal ; and in the 
two following years invaded thje British terrif 
tones under Fort St. George. Passing with 
the rapidity of lightning through the country 
of the Ni^m, they suddenly brok^ in upon 

^^•0^0^ > I I I i ta« »^ I I ■ it t I t 1^ t I I >» »»* I «< g*!! . ^ 

* iThey oame close to' MeenapcHM', i. 
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the defenceless district of Guntborj^ and in 
an instant spread themselves over the face of 
the country, every where committing the 
most shocking and wanton atrocities. In 
1816 they returned with redoubled numbers^ 
and extending themselves from the coast of 
the Conkan to that of Orissa, threw the whole 
southerin part of the peninsula into a state of 
alarm. They again passed without difficulty 
and without opposition, through the domi- 
nions of our , allies the Peishwah and the 
Nizam ; carried fire and sword almost from 
one, end to theother of the district of Ganjam, 
and returned home, laden with the spoil, and 
stained with the blood of our subjects. In 
this last expedition, however, several parties 
of them were overtaken, and we have the sa- 
tisfaction to know that they were unable to 
contend against the Company *s troops. The 
success of the troops under Majors Lushing- 
ton, Macdoual, and Smith, and of the small 
detachment of sepoyg, under the bra;ve Lieu- 
tenant Borthwick *, in the southern part of 



* This young and promising officer fell a sacrifice to his 
exertions, and died of fatigue. The follovjfing General Order 
^ras issued by Sir Thomas Hislop, on the occasion : 

R* "The 
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India, and ibe equally brilliant eitploits of 
several officers of the Bengal army, must have 
a salutary influence in checking the boldness 
of the Pindarics; give confidence to our own 
troops^ and convince the native powers that 
we still preserve unsullied, our accustomed 
superiority in arms. I leave it to my readers, 
however, to conjecture the effects which soc*- 

cessive incursions of this nature are calcolated 

« 

to produce on the fruitful and populous pro* 
vinces of the Company ; the alarm has spread 
far and wide, and the confidenceof our most 



''^ The Commander-in-Chief feels it a duty he is anxious 
^o acquit himself of, to record his highest ispprobatioo and 
applause of the conduct of Lieutenant Bortbwick of tbb 
£d batt. 2d reg.y and die native officers and men of his small 
but exemplary detachment. It marks the talent, judgment, 
and persevenng spirit of Lieutenant Borthwick, and the 
discipline, attachment, and patience of the excellent troops, 
Mrhich, widi such . inadequate numbers, have effected so 
much essential service, in finally ^expelling from the Ganjam 
districts so numerous a body of predatory horse. 

^[ It is in affairs of this kind, that officers, with limited 
means, have an opportunity of displaying their professional 
ability, -resourees^ and spirit; and the present instance -not 
only speaks the rising reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those promising officers. 
Mho will be useful ornatnents to the service, and their pro- 
fession.*' 
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attached subjects has been shaken in the same 
proportion, as the hopes of the turbulent and 
disaffected have been awakened. But before 
I Venture on any proposition for the sup- 
pression of this growing evil, it will be ne- 
cessary to take a succinct view of the politi- 
cal state of the different native powers in 
Ibdia. 
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CHAP. VI 



Our subsidiary system, which many think' 
has been carried to too great an extent, has 
certainly been attended with many inconve- 
niences and much serious embarrassment *. 
The Nizam and the Peishwah, trusting to us 
for defence, are unwilling to maintain even the 
quota of troops stipulated by treaty. Large 
bodies of horse, formerly in their employ, 
now swell the ranks of the Pindarics ; and 
strange as it may appear, we have been com- 
pelled to combat the servants and subjects of 
the very power, we are bound by our engage- 
ments to protect. The ministers at Hydera- 
bad, are daily guilty of such acts of iijjustice 
towards the Jagheerdars and Ryots, as in the 



* This question, like many others connected with the 
eztraordinarjr empire we haye established in India, must be. 
guided by comparison with other evils resulting from our 
condition. 
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end drive the former into revolt, and the lat- 
ter into exile. These excesses they would 
scarcely venture to commit, if deprived of 
our support; and therefore we incur the 
whole odium of their vicious measures, while 
they are permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
indiscriminating extortions, and boundless 
rapacity. The dominions of the Nizam every 
where exhibit a sad and melancholy picture 
of the baneful effects of misrule and oppres- 
sion ; vast tracts of fertile land lie waste and 
unpeopled, agriculture is at a stand, and im* 
provement is not to be expected where a re- 
gular system of corruption and violence 
actuates the members of every station^ from 
the lord to his meanest dependant. The in- 
terior of the country is therefore a scene of 
perpetual tumult and confusion ; and the vil- 
lagers, left totally unprotected, have to trust 
to themselves alone for defence against the 
depredations of domestic as well as of foreign 
marauders. 

The government of the present Nizam has 
some resemblance to that of the late Omdut 
ool Omrah, (or perhaps a nearer one to the 
former government of Lucknow); and the 
corruptness of his court is only to be equalled 
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by the general spirit of licentiou^ess whkii 
pervades every quarter of his capital. Ill 
regard to the Nizam himself, he rarely moves 
beyond the walls df his Haram. He seldom 
or never holds a public Durbar, attends but 
httle to tYie affajrs of his dominions, and haii 
only once, 1 am told, quitted thie precincts of 
his palace since the year 1806. He lives 
almost entirely with women ; his business is 
chiefly transacted by verbal messages commu- 
nicated by female attendantil, aAd he never 
goes from one chamber to another, without 
being followed by four Or five women slaves. 
The Nizam is extremely jealot^ of his near 
relations, whom he suspects of designs a^inst 
his life ; and never stees his children except 
upon the first day of the Mahoniedan year. 
M ooneer obi Moolk, who succeeded Meer 
Ailum, the late minister, enjoys) no share of 
his confidence, and is, in fact, only a nominal 
minister, the whole of the business being 
transacted by Chundoo Laul, a Hindoo, who 
is supported by all thd influence of the British 
Government. The debauched life of the 
Nizam has enervated his faculti^s^ hnd tdt^ly 
incapacitated him from holding the reins^ of 
government himself* When momeatoufi a^ 
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fairs render it necessary that he should be 
con9ulted, he evinces not merely indecision 
and apathjs but a sullen disinclination to bu- 
siness. ^ Perhaps this feeling is in some degree 
grounded on disgust at his condition ; he is 
also supposed to have a rooted aniaiosity 
9gaiilst us, but who can judge of the motives 
which influence a mind of such a construc- 
.tion ? 

The population of the city of Hyderabad 
amounts to about three hundred thousand 
souls. It is, and ever has been, a sink of 
iniquity, where vice has its full sweep, and 
where the inhabitants are lost to every sense 
of shame and propriety. Indolent, luxurious^ 
and depraved, they pass whole nights and 
days ii> drunkenness, riot, and the vilest de- 
baucheries J the basest ^crimes have a fixed 
price, and the life of ^n eiiemy n>ay be bar- 
gaiQied away for a trifle. 

The ^i;;am^s army has undergone a very 
considerable^ though gradual reduction, since 
the year 1807 ; and it may now be estimate4to 
amount to about thirty thousand men, who may 
be generally regarded as ubfit for miUtary pur 
poses, and whom it might be dangerous even 
to assemble. I do not in this computation 
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include the Russell brigade, of the corps 
under Captain Dayies, because these troops 
are in fact employed by us, and imposed 
upon his Highness as a sort of contingent. 
The Russell brigade consists of two regiments, 
each of a thousand men, recruited from the 
Bengal provinces, and disciplined by British 
officers. They are clothed and armed better 
than our own sepoys, and their pay, which 
amounts to about thirty thousand rupees per 
mensem, is regularly issued from the treasury 
of the residency *• The corps, organized by 
Captain Davies, amounts to about five thou- 
sand horse,' and may in general be depended 
upon, if led by natives of respectability and 
enterprise. It is difficult, however, to accom- 
plish this object, as the better classes of Ma- 
homedans have a strong aversion to any thing 
like an introduction of European tactics. 
The Nizam has no regular train of artillery, 
and the few pieces of ordnance which he pos- 



* It may, in fact, be termed the redemption of the greatest 
part of the tribute of seven lackd of rupees which the Com- 
pany coiltmues ' to pliy the Nizam for the ncritfaerd Ckcaritf 
and which the government of Hyderabad have agreed shoii|4 
be in part applied to the support of this efficient body of 
men. 
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sesses are badly served, and in point qf feet, 
unfit for use *. ' 

The above is without doubt a very tnelan* 
choly picture of the state of the Nizam^d 
government. But all political evils are com^ 
parative, and we ought attentively to consider 
what the situation of his country niight have 
been, had we abstained from all interference 
in his concerns, since it is doubtful -whether 
l^e grievances originating in a corrupt and 
depressed court are greater than those occa- 
sioned by open revolt or foreign invasion. 
I will venture to affirm, that had we not 
granted the Nizam our immediate protection^ 
he would long since have ceased to exii^t as a 
sovereign prince, His country would hare 
fallen a prey to the inroads of the Mahrattas, 
which he was incapable of resisting ; and in* 
stead of the aid which he aiSbrded us in our 



* Seven or eight provincial battalions^ each about fpur 
hundred strong, are also kept up in various parts oif the 
country, and those of Berar are said to be very good. Tvrb 
oif these; ^ommaiidefl b^ Captain Lyne, are with Salabat 
.Khan, at Ellickpoor; oneis in;the Namdair districts, one 
at Nellgoonda, and thci others are employed under Mr. 
Elliot, virho has likevtrise three thousand Mogul horse with 
him near Barsein, to the north of the Godaveby. 



wan with Tippoo and Spipdiah, the resources 
of his dominions might have ^ been turned 
agiwnsi; vt». We were compelled by strong 
necessity to interfere, and we had no choice 
but that of acting as we did» or of assuming 
the direct mai^agement of the Niaam's terri* 
tones; which» at the time our subsidiary 
treaty was concluded, would have l^een a 
measure equally difficult, imjust, and impoli^ 
tic* The internal disorderis^ were not intro- 
dneed by us, tliey existed long before our 
aiibsidiary treaties ; for corrupticMi) extortion, 
and injustice, are the common characteristics 
of all JMtive governments^ I^t us also re- 
flect on the injuries we might halve experi- 
enced, had.the. resources of the Deckan been 
at the disposal of an. ablQ and enterprising 
enmy ; aad temember that we are scarcely 
entitled to atgue agaimst any system, unless 
we are able to shew that another method 
could have been productive of more good, 
and have been attended with fewer evils and 

4 a 

rlesp danger. . 

The Peishwah^s gon^eromeiit is^ certainly 
more eflSrcient, and his country in a less piti- 
able condition than that of the Niajam. This 
may be gi^yibed to the, diffidence in, the na- 
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ture of the goverame&ts, and k^. the bfi;bits of 
the people. The Hindoos are Jm(>f e temperate^ 
more industrious, and more euterprisipg than 
the Indian Mahomedans, wbo^ perhaps too 
much alive to a sense of degradation, and 
enable to reconcile themselves to the^f fallen 
state, quickly yield to desjpondency, and 
either abandon themselves to sensual enjoyr 
ments, or sullenly, brood in (dejection and 
silence over their misfortunes. The Mahratta 
is a being of a more flexible nature ; he b^ida 
to the storm which he cannot resist, and as 
his versaitUe disposition will never permit him 
to be idle^ he is either engaged on phindering 
expeditions, or in procuring a subsistenoe by 
labour or intrigue^ It does not appeQ,r that 
any of the chie^ ever exercised any rerj defi^ 
potic sway over those whom they. governed^ 
and the state has, £m that xeason,^ always a84 
sumed rather the fomi of a kague,. or sort of 
repubUc, tbam of a kingly gOftermoQent. The 
orders of the Peishwah^ have ^ of latje seldom 
been attended to by his Jagheerdars, except 
where he may hare posstosed suffioiexit {lower 
to insure compliance; and he has therefore 
ofteij been led rather to conciliate than <;om- 
mandobedienpe; wndto treat thcon^ more like 
equals than subjects; Instances dfcrttelty prat* 
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tised on individuals are nt)t, however, un-* 
common, and the love of plunder and family 
feuds freSquently urge pne chief to carry fire 
and sword into the country of another; but 
the Peishwah^s rule, upon the whole, is much 
less grievous, and more patriarch$il than that 
of the Nizam. The Mahratta constitudon 
has, however, no intelUgible form ; educated 
in the ^vts of deceit and evasion, this singular 
people dislike all regular and dii*ect proceed* 
ings, iand as a total want of integrity is every 
where conspicuous, they have a rooted aver- 
sion to the introduction of any thing like a 
general sjrstan of jurisprudence. Any change 
in the customs and opinions of the Mahrattas 
mxist, therefore, be slow and progressive; but 
at the same time, nothing will tend sooner to 
produce this effect, than the occasional and 
mild interference of the British Government. 
The Peishwah owes his throne to the British 
Government^ who have maintained him upon 
it in defiance of the most powerfiil chiefs of 
the empire, but the character of this prince 
is artful, timid, and dissolute^. Trusting, 



i 

"^ It id a jpeculiair trait in the character of this pnnc'e, that 
iie iis'i>oth exact and honest ih all his personal pectiniar; 
ix>)^«rnij, pftyer cither. Qyading or protrapting payoi^enU 
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like the Nizam, to his lEnglish allies fbr per* 
sonal safety and protection, he has, until very 
lately, maintained but few troops, and every 
district in his country has - in consequence 
been subject to insurrection/ That the Peishf- 
wah may collect as much revenue as possibile^ 
the Serinjammy lands are no longer bestowed 
on the military classes ; but he has hitherto 
been able to reap little benefit from this xm^ 
popular and impolitic m^^ore, since he has 
not sufficient power to levy the kist. The Jag- 
heerdars of the southern frontier are in agreat 
degree independent pf him, and pay but a 
trifling, if even any tribute ; he has Jong been 
unable to derive any revenue iftom his insui^ 
lated lands in Malwa and Bundelcund^ whilst 
his territories in Guz^erat have involved him 

• _ 

jn perpetual disputes with theGuickwar. 

Although Bajeetow, as I. said before,, owes 
his crown, and perhaps his life^ to the JBritish 
Government; recent . events proved, ibeyond 
a doubt, that this vdeludiedj prince entex^tained 
sentiments decidedly, hostile to the interests 
of his prdteoforsw His extra^rdioarj a&ctioo 
for Trimbuckjee Dioglia, the assassination iof 
the Guickwair's mioister, ^n4 hia .refqsfd >to 
ileliyer up the iffinwjierer, until :^he 8ubfi4iia'y 
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face had oreaclied the gates of fats capital, 
are events anljT attributable to infatuation, or 
to the eotertainment of hopes, which could 
fieirer Inve been veahzed. The escape of 
Tranbuckjee, his master's subsequent con* 
diict in raising troops and putting his fortress 
into a state of .defence, and the hc^tile fed^ 
iDg which has been e&cited against die £ng-« 
lish in every part of his domiokms, are mat* 
ters %1a\\ more extraordinary ; and lead to a 
Goochisibn^ that the proceedings of the Peish* 
waJt j^ere grounded on a confident expectation 
of BQcconr £rom other quarters. There is^ 
indeed, room for belief, ishat his negotiations 
wete not confined to the /courts of Hotkar and 
Scindiab, but^Ten extended to the chiefs of 
the Pindaories. Thi& cowardice and pusilla* 
nimity^Bnid rthe admirable temper and decision 
ef Mn iElphinsixme Imve, however, OMiibiaed 
to defieat every hostile project The Paiehwah, 
reduced .wLtfaoiijt a blow :to 4siubini6sion, has 
only received forgiveness by the sacrifice of a 
rerenue of i tbirty^four la<:!ks of rupees ; which 
tl»e wil^do^i and generosity of Lord liasiiligs 
lias ^iilusbsely applied to^raising and paying 
<)ik>€ps^ chiefly irregular ^boi^se, for the safety 
of^hejJbsAessiott of theiBdoBah state — a meai- 
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sure, which in the end will prove as beneficial 
to the Peishwah, as it is calculated to promote 
the general interests of the British Govern- 
ihent and its allies. 

If Scindiah^s sentiments were tmfiiendly 
tcj the Briti^ Governmerrt;, preriously to the 
Mahratta war ; it can scarcely be expected 
that bis subsequent misfortaa^es, and the 
height from which be has fallen, should have 
engendered a better feeling towafds ihe au* 
thors of his ruin. We ifnay, therefore, aiisume, 
that his antipathy towards ;us js not' abated^ 
and that he would gladly join in tJheadoption 
of any measure, which should ope«i the most 
distant prospect of lessening our ascendency^ 
or injuring our resources. His wiiole conduct 
since 1806, has beltrayed such ifntentions ; he 
has granted the Pindarics an asylum in >hi6 
dominions, and sedulously fostei^ed their 
growth, as an instrument for our annoyance ; 
he has encouraged their inroads into ^ur db^ 
minions, and secretly rejoiced in tfceir success ; 
his troops have 'acted with ihe plunderlelfrs, 
and he lias publicly shared in the spoil after 
their return* The possessions of this dhiefimn 
are still' ^ufficifetitly ampte ; the =dea«h bf 
HoBcdr, togithter^^ith the ni¥pt<6te<jted c»ndi^ 
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tion of the Rajpoot states^ have allowed him 
to make considerable addition to his domi- 
nions since the peace. But his impoverished 
country has become the prey of extortioners, 
and the resort of banditti of every description ; 
his troops are mutinous; and the nature, or 
rather confusion of his administration is such, 
that no conmiand will be obeyed, Unless se- 
conded by the presence of armed men. The 
well-disposed and industrious arenot permitted 
to live undisturbed ; cultivation has, in a great 
degree ceased, — ;the country has been de- 
yastated — the villages burnt, — ^and food has 
diminished as thieves and vagrants have ac- 
cumulated ; so that however much Scindiab 
may be inclined, he has no longer the means 
of supprQ9sing these disorders. His situation 
is/as little to be envied, as his power is to be 
dreaded ;his^ authority is confined to the limits 
of his ca,iQp, at Gwalior, and even here he is 
often .exposed to personal insult, from the 
demai^dsi of ;^ seditious army. His government, 
replete ^ith yiee and imbecility, gtands on the 
verge of ruins , his army is reduced to a few 
Jpatljal^pns; of ill-disciplined infantry, with 
a)30iit: thirty; ithouaand irregular horse ; and 
ikm^&CW^Qtihfi'Si doubt; tliat if left jalpne, he 
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would soon fall a victim to the power of the 
Pindarie hordes, whom he has fostered in his 
bosom. They have, indeed, of late contemned 
his authority and plundered his provinces ; 
but he submits to these insults, and has hi- 
therto continued to be the protector of a 
system, which places at his immediate dispo- 
sal a large body of troops without the expense 
of maintaining them. He could not, perhaps, 
have anticipated the height to which the 
greatness of the Pindarics has lately arisen, 
and he would now, it may be supposed, 
jgladly reduce their influence ; but his ability 
to do so may be doubted ; and it is this which 
gives cause to apprehend he may be com- 
pelled to act a part, contrary to all the dic- 
tates of his interest, or in other words, that 
he may be carriied away in a stream which he 
cannot resist* 

In a country where every* headman of a 
village is a petty chief, where there are no 
established laws, and where the efficiency, 
or rather existence, of the government depends 
on the genius and vigour of one man, the 
death or imbecility of the ruling prince must 
necessarily plunge his territories into all the 
horrors of anarchy. Such is at present the 
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Gonditioffi of the dominions of the laJ« JeBwuat 
Eow Holkar. On t^ <iQ»th of this chiefi^ 
Toolsa Bbye^ the mother of the retgHing 
prijice» was declared r^ent duQn^ the mi* 
noritj of her son ; but the administration of 
a wQman and an infant was xK>t calcnlated to 
hold in sttbj^tion tbe r^idlious feudatofies 
of a predajtory piince. The duties <rf Obedi- 
ence were consequently so<m forgotten, all 
reapoct f«fr the head of the government was 
lost ; and while the court was disturbed by 
the intrigues and turbulence<^f (unbitious men, 
struggling for power^ tlie 9imyf not content 
with pillaging their neighbours, turned their 
swords against each odier. The standard of 
revolt was raised in Candeish, by Bungush 
Khan, who maint^ned his authority in that 
qvarter, uati} his audacity provoked the 
vengeance of the British Government, who 
sent a force a^gainst him, by which his 
follow)»s were dispewed and himself taken 

pfrisQiier. 

A great proportion of the troops of Jie^wunt 
Eow faflid, bowe7Qr» ailtached the^aselves to 
^e fortunes of Acaeer Kban, his iftvowits 
^eral» whoae army., Ut 1807* asuHtntcid to 
jkbotA ^rt^'thoiuaod hqr^, a.^Q4 tsain of 



artillery^ aod a large body !©f infantry *• The 
necessity tif providing for the subsisted ee^ 
and at )ihe abme time <)lf indulging the lioen* 
U4WS ifidinations of, ha^ tr(M>ps^ reodeted it 
ifl^s$ibJb fof Aml^er JQmh to Temain long 
attttioiiary in any particular spot ; and he was^ 
coly$e<|uetflily, forced to be incessaatly moving 
from o&epm?ioce to another. In 1809 he 
invaded Itbe t^i^ritories of the Raj^h of Becar, 
amd -wonlid, in all probability, have establidbed 
himself in the dominions of that prince, had 
not hig ambitious vieyjs been fojreseen hy 
Lord Hinto^ than GoverncirrGeneraL An 
amiy» commanded by the lateSir Barry Clase, 
crossed Ijie. ^Necbudda, in defence of the 
Rajah of Berar, and compelled the Khan to 
retire wiihout a battle. This (chief, who may 
be said to be the principal executive officer 
under the Holkar government, has ever since 
tbaft peridd been Jabonriog to- secure him- 
self: an independence ; he has pushed his 
ravages atoiq^t to the borders of the Indus, 
laid heavy contributions on the Ranas of 
Joudpooor and Oudipoor^ and has lately been 
employed in the Uockade of Jyepodr. Bis 
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ascendency appears on the decline, although 
be possesses a good park of artillery, and a 
few battalions of bad infantry ; but his horse 
do not exceed, if they even amount to, ten 
thousand men. Ameer Khan is a man of or- 
dinary abihty, but when young, was active 
and enterprising ; he is now in the evening 
of life, and has lost much of his wonted energy 
and ambition. He seems to have withdrawn 
from personal attendance at the court of Hol- 
kar, whence Toolsa Bhye was driven not 
-long since, by the disputes of the different 
parties, and unruly conduct of the troops, to 
throw herself with the young prince on the 
protection of tfie Rajah of Kotah. This chief 
afforded them an asylum; for some months 
after which, her party having prevailed, she 
was enabled to return, and revenged herself by 
torturing and putting many of her enemies to 
death. These atrocities have rendered her 
government as unpopular as it was before 
weak and inefficient ; and, in all probability, 
we shall not greatly err in predicting its 
speedy dissolution. Rampoorah *, Chandore, 
and Galna, are the principal fortresses of the 

* A town and district in Ajmere, sixty miles soutbby east 
of Jycpoor. Lat. 26® 7T<r., long. 75*> 58' E. 
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Holkar family. The two latter are in Can- 
deish, and the former in Hindostan. 

The extensive province or Souhah of Berar, 
was formed in the reign of the Emperor Ack-- 
bar, and was included in the dominions of the 
great Mogul, until conquered, as before re- 
lated, by the Mahratta general Ragojee 
Bhonslah, in the possession of whose family 
it has ever since continued. The battle of 
Argaum was fatal to the prospects, as well 
as power, of the Rajah of Berar ; who, as we 
have seen, was necessitated to cede, at the 
peace of 1803, a considerable part of his de- 
pendeiicies to the Company and its allies. 
He still, however, retained a large tract of 
territory and several strong fortresses, such as 
Gawelghur and Narnulla. The dominions 
of this prince, if we except the woody pro- 
vince of Gundwana; and those districts which 
ai'e immediately exposed to the destructive 
irruptions of the Pindarics, are in a higher 
state of cultivation than most of the other 
divisions of the Deckan, and produce abun- 
dance of wheat, jowarry, and cotton *. His 

— ^.— — ^ .11 ■ ■■■ I ■ ■ . I. . I. ... - I .11. I I I m 

* The lands of the Jagheerdars^ in Berar, are in a more 
prosperous condition than those of the Circar, because they 
are better protected^ and the ryots less oppressed. 
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revenues are ettimated at ibrty lack» of ruiwes 
annually*; liie Rajah maintaitis eiglit tlmu-* 
nnd' infimtry, a smM tnm of artUlery, and 
about ten thousand iU-mounted horse.. The 
weaJcness. o^ tbk stttte was* maaiifesteiQb in its 
total inability to resist llie invasion of Ameer 
Kluin^. in 1809 ; and it ]^& been made still 
noDe a^arent^ by the impwuty' with which 
theireebooflers of Ma2^va have iinpoyerished 
and depopuieted many of its mostfimitful 
flifitaiqtsi. Tbedogree of suopittioii^ widv wbieh 
the late Rigab had iBvarnbly regarded the 
.Bkitasli Gorwmment ied him. obstinately to 
reject) eiven/atthe fasiaard of his ownesisteisce^ 
our sebdeiaitedloiitettiiaresfiBr a defensive aUianee 
aoidrtke estttbtiabneno df a svfaBidiajTy fbroe at 
31fagpoor; Bot the deadiof tfakpriiwe, which 
<dceurmd ia Marehv 1816: the imbecilitjr of 
ilsfi soik liie presmiD Bajah, and! the elevation 
of. 1ms nephfisKr Appa^ Sa^b to the regency^ 
ImVef temoYied these dkflSfcmitieS' ; and a treaty 
has been coiveluded between tbi: two states^ 
on liie same faaais! as l^se". eating between 
HS and th^ ot^^r sovereigna of the Deckaai. 
The.mutual benefits likely to result from this 
alliance will, no doubt, be duly appreciated 

* MSS". 
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bjr both paiticf : it will %me tke gvibji^ct^ «f 
th&Rajah frDmthser CTird d«^stetiori$ ^f ssfi-^ 
guiilary freebooters^; and wfaiile itdt^frfiv^ d«(f 
eueiDiffi of the resounres of Berar, it ftfibrdid 
Wi a CGllKimaiiding miilitary^ position^ and sttt 
ea&j ais weH as idiniediate acc6sii into tlie 
Biofit'Viiltieirable f)9artof the teriitorj; irbicki 
has teea liately iti the dcicmpation of thi€^ Pih-^ 
(^ries^ add will^ oonseqnoently , £stcilita«^ ai»y 
fiitxflarto opevation for the suprpf esbidn b^ th^« 
mbbers. 

Tbe prkteif^aility eri£ Bltopatil!, which^ ft&m 
its: locaA i^aatictti, and th^ great efbrts iti 
ba& 'madls tic^ preg6C?e tts itidepei^defit>e, has^ 
lately atttaetedl ou<i^ attentiort^ was gmMed by 
Aorengzebe to a tnbe ^ t^atans^ of wl^om^ 
tibe pvcsent iiabob is a lineal descendant*. It^ 
extends north from the Nerbudda, about 
fifty miles, and is situated between the 77th 
and 79th degrees^ of east longitude. l¥ pos- 
sesses nrany fertile valleys, but the far greater 
part of it is motiritainous and woody ; and 
for this reason ha^ been selected as an asylum 
£pr Bf body of Pindaxiesy who ho^e^ heit^ es* 
tablbhed themsehres^ to the utter ^rmn of the 
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country and the nabob, whose resources hate 
been reduced from twelve to two lacks of 
rupees per annum. The soil will produce 
rice and cotton in abundance, but the culti- 
vation (as is now the case in every other part 
of Malwa) is confined to the immediate vici- 
nity of fortified places*. Bhopaul, the capi- 
tal, was once a wealthy and populous town, 
surrounded by a strong wall and defended by 
a citadel, but it is now in ruins and almost 
deserted; the long siege it stood against 
Scindiah, and the surprising efibrts made by 
its late chief. Vizier Mahomed, in its defence, 
have however given it great celebrity. The 
nabob's troops amount to about five hun- 
dred infantry and one or two thousand horse, 
maintained by the Jagheerdars, amongst 
whom a great part of the province is di- 
vided t. 
The late nabob Vizier J Mahomed Khan,. 



* Of these fortifications there are several in Bhopaul; and 
Goowurghur, a castle on the summit of a hill, about fifteen 
miles from Hoosingabad, is said to be remarkably strong. 

t Previously to the accession of the late Nabob Vizier 
Mahomed, in 1807| the Rajah of Berar had deprived the 
Bhopaul state of Hoosingabady and some other districts in 
that direction, which have never been recovered. 

X He died in the spring of 1815. 
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who was in daily expectation of being over- 
whelmed by the power of the Mahrattas, had 
repeatedly and earnestly solicited assistance 
from the British Government ; but the dread 
of ofiending Scindiah prevented Lord Minto 
from receiving * him under our protection. 
The present nabob has shewn the strongest 
desire to court our alliance, as the only 
power that can rescue him from that state 
of poverty and degradation, to which he has 
been reduced. The services, rendered by his 
predecessor to the army under General God- 
dard, demand our gratitude ; his conduct oil 
that occasion drew upon him the indignation 
and vengeance of Madajee Scindiah, and 
has never ceased to be remembered by the 
Mahrattas f. The establishment of a small 
force in Bhopajil, would be of great advan- 
tage to us in the event of war with the preda- 
tory powers. The country is naturally strong, 
and the people, harassed by the continual 
outrages of the Mahrattas, would exert every 
nerve to drive these barbarous intruders from 



* He entered three years ago into a negotiation with the 
present Governor-General, which was, however, broken off 
a few months before his death.— Jmfia Papers. 

t MSS, 
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the possessiom they kaw usurped . It would 
give us liie cMnmand •€ both bafolu of the 
Nerbudda, aod complete! j establish a militaTy 
Hoe of comrnQikicalaon) between the Bnmes 
of Bengali^ Madras^ and Bombay^ thvougfe 
tbe temtories of Berar and Bondefanind.^ 

Ouc connexion with 1^ Bidifahft of Bhurt* 
pooc and Macfaerrj, witb tihre Sikh chid& 
between Delhi and tbe Sudege^ and mawy 
otfaen in Hindostaa and Buodelcond^ hai^ 
been afibeaded witb the nsost beneficial caor 
sequences; they have repaid protection witb 
fidelil^v and their countries,, instead of sufier^ 
ing from die ineursionft of the Mahrattasy 
have enjoyed many years of peaee aastA pro^ 
spority* But the rich, and fertile plains^ of 
Jyenagui! (or Jyepoor) once the most popu- 
lous* and floiuf ishing province in Ajmere ha^^te, 
never since the termination of tfie w&9 iai 
X806^ expenelxced a momenl's repose. Tbe 
Hcdtkac £aiinily have long claimed a right Vc^ 
tTibale £rcmL the Uajah of Jyepoor > baft m 
such] demands are seldom re^aiided^ uni'ess^ 



maintained by the presence of an- army , 
Ameer Khatt, as the' general of Hol'kar; has, 
tinder pretence of collecting this tribute, 
brought desolation on eyery part of tbe 
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Rdjah^s tervitodes^ That priiaice has fmxre^ 
ral years* past sustained a ^^e ki bis capital ; 
his rerentie^ have been exhausted, and he 
has at fength, by the sale of his jeweb, been 
enabled to purchase a transitory respite fram 
his miseries. The hatred which %Hs prince 
bears the pre^tory powers k hereditary ; his 
reeent injuries must have imhittered that sen^i' 
timeat, and although, he may feel dissatisfied 
with our former treatment* of him, he must 
ever look towards usi for support. The friend^ 
ship of this chkfiiadn ought to be cultivated; 
his territoiries aire e^fitehsive, and noA only 
eontigmous to oursr^ biit it. is through, them 
that an enemiy from Malwa mustmarcbto 
the attack of the upper proviiices of Hindos^ 
tan. The Bajah has oF latet au:fifered many 
severe losses, but he oould still assist us with 
a body of irregular horse^ and with the re^ 
sources of his country. But before this can 
be accomplished, we must guarantee his 
safety from the future attacks of his enemies^ 
ii; m^sure calculated equally to pronlote our 
honour and our intei^estSi 

Amongst the many petty princes of Rgy- 



-hi. 



* Vide Malcolm's Political History of India. 
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pootana, no one has rendered himself more 
deservedly conspicuous or more universally 
respected, than Zalim Sipg, the usurping * 
chief of Kotah. The acknowledged ability 
and prudence of this chief, joined to the cen- 
trical position of his territory which extends 
along the east bank of the Chumbul, has 
given him a degree of consequence amongst 
the contending factions of HindosUin, that 
occasions his friendship and alliance to be 
courted by all parties. He has twice afforded 
protection to the Holkar family ; once when 
Jeswant Row fled before the British army, 
and some months ago, when Toolsa Bhye 
and her infant son were driven from Indore 
by the seditious soldiery. The district of 
Kotah is said to yield a revenue of about 
thirty lacks of rupees t ; the Rajah has in his 
employ a small body of infantry, and between 
three and four thousand good horse; his 
country is hilly, difficult of access, and full 
of intricate passes. Zalim Sing is at this 
moment intimately connected with Ameer 
Khan, but there cannot be a doubt that he 



^mmmm 



* He has ever since 1805 kept his master the Rajah in 
eonfinement. 

t MSS. 
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would gladly exchange the uncertain friend- 
ship of a freebooter, for the alliance of a 
great power which could relieve him from the 
danger, with which he is hourly threatened 
by the lawless tribes in his vicinity. 

Joudpoor is the largest of the Rajpoot 
states, but the power of Maun Sing, the 
reigning prince, is not equal to his extent of 
territory, which approaches the Indus on one 
side, and touches Jyenagar on the other. He 
has never been able to resist the ravages of 
the Mahrattas, to whom this state has paid 
tribute for more than half a century. The 
present disorganized state of the governments 
of Scindiah and Holkar might materially 
contribute towards the increase of his influ- 
ence and security, had he not fallen into the 
hands of a bolder and more cruel plunderer. 
Ameer Khan; who, with the greatest part of 
his army, may be said to have subsisted, for 
many years past, upon the resources of this 
prince. The dominions of Maun Sing are 
divided amongst numerous Jagblserdars, who 
hold their lands on 'condition of supporting 
a certain number of troops for the service of 
their prince in time of war; but as tiifese 
lands are transmitted from father to son, the 
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terms of the tenure are forgotten, ox the go- 
vernment is nsnahle to eoforoe ttem.; ^Kidtiate 
majocitjr of tine Jagheerdars can, tberd&re, 
only be reganded as pettj usurpers. 

The Rajaiai of Meiwar or Qudrpoor, some* 
tunes denominated the Rana of Chitoie, is 
the fj^Mresentative of the most ancient liasd 
iUuBtiioBs&niily iniliiklositaQ^. Itisdoemed 
an honour to be aUied 'Utith faim, and the ar-** 
dfiur tvith whioh die hands of /the idiffeisent 
Prmcesses of Chatovd hfecv^e beeh sought hj 
flie neighbDuring princes, has, ofimtoe than 
one occaakM^ deliiged the ad^txining nonntrabs 
HI blood. The princifmliDj tof Ondipoor is 
aboiit a hundred mtk^iin lehgth hj eighty in 
breadth, !ai!id i!iasis:along1^hei south-east biacder 
of Joudpoor« Theoouatry is strc^ig, mowt^ 
tinnous, and ieitile ; an part ditiided kmongst 
a number of feudal ilocds^ and in parttieoU'^ 
pkd by the Maihriittasi, wlii^se psmiciovis in-* 
&ienoe has ^greatl^ dinyqished the power of 
the Eanat- The'sufajecta of this prince, a^ 

mell as diose of the Hajah.of Joudpoor, are 

• • ■ ' • • • , '. 

:f^ His authority mav be said to be confined to ibe Xovfn 
iilia'yilUyof'Oudipoo,'."'"'^'-*''^'--- '''•■•' ■"'■ "^'•' ' 
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of the Rajpoot caste, high-spirited and brave 
to excess, impatient of restraint, but at the 
same time peaceful, indolent, and ^ desirous 
of being left unmolested by their neighbours. 
The Rajpoot states of Ajmere contain the 
only vestiges of the ancient Hindoo govern- 
ment of India; they defended their rights and 
their religion with unexampled courage 
against the Mahomedans, and if we are even 
compelled to war with the predatory states 
of Malwa, we could not adapt a safer or 
better line of policy thaa that of extending 
their 9jUthority at the expense of the Mali^ 
, rattas. These princes would be to our Go- 
vernment the best of dependent allies ; their 
condition would be that to which they have 
evjer been habituated, and paying a fixed 
but moderate tribute,, their countries would 
become rich and flourishing under our pro- 
tection. 

I have failed in my efforts td acquire verjf 
correct iiifornxation regarding the movements 
of Runjut Sing, the chief of Lahore. He is^ 
however, still in arms, and has long threatened 
the invasion of Cashmere and Moultan. 



CHAR VII. 



• It may be thought that I have drawn an 
^exaggerated picture of the aspect of affairs in 
India ; but so far from having overcharged, 
I have but faintly and imperfectly dcscribe4 
the disorders which at this moment prevail. 
The truth is, that no native government cian 
long exist in collision with a state, regulated 
on such principles as the British empire in 
India ; and if we are doomed, as many think, 
to be lost in expansion, we are fast approach- 
ing the verge of ruin, since the territories of 
our allies must imperceptibly fall into out 
hands, whilst those of Holkar and Scindiah, 
if left to themselves, will daily become more 
and more a chaos of discord, alike calculated 
to produce the elements of intemal misery 

■I 

and foreign danger. The powerful arm of 
the British Government can alone arrest the 
progress of these disorders ; and although it 
must be admitted that our possessions are 
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sufficiimtly extensive, jet it becoines a quet^' 
tion, alike interesting atid important, >vheth€f ^ 
it would not be tnote easy ibr us to maintain 
our ascendency in thp East, by granting to *h 
industiious race the relief apd full benefit of 
our laws, than by supporting the ministers of- 
weak and vicious princes, in acts of habitual 
aggression upon their own subjects? The 
Hindoos^ who form the niass of the popula- 
tion of India, are in gencfral brave arfd tena* - 
cious of ancient customs, but proTerbially ' 
docile and industrious; and nuihbers whd have 
been forced by the barbarous rulers iinder^ 
whom they live, or by whom they are sup- 
rounded, to quit the plough for the sword, 
might easily be induced to resume their 
former occupations. Humanity (if such a 
term can find a: place in diplomacy), as well 
as^poKcy^ imperativdy demand our speedy 
and determined interposition : the period has 
arrived when neutrality is impracticable,^ and 
it is for higher authority to devise the best 
mode of restoring the violated peace JEind> 
tranquiUity of India. With a liaticin, lihe ikhe 
lilahrattas, we can never be respec^d when 
we cease to be dreaded : the expesrience of 
years has shewn us the inefiSiciency and ruin-* 

M 
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OU8 absurdity of a defensive system ; our ex^ 
tensive lines are of no avail, tHey provoke 
rather than repress the daring spirit of our 
enemies, whose flying parties of horse have 
passed through the midst of our armies, and 
devastated with impunity, the naked and' 
defenceless provinces in their rear. The 
Mahrattas, it is said, begin to entertain a 
notion, that we are to be conquered by a de-' 
sultory warfare, and that the incessant attack 
of great, bodies of horse, while they carefully^ 
avoid a general action with our troops, will 
ruin our resources, unhinge the allegiance of 
our subjects, shake the doubtful fidelity of 
our aUies, and remove the impression which 
is generally entertained of our resistless supe- 
riority. 

From a defensive system we have every 
thing to dre^ and nothing to hope, we 
are dishonoured in the eyes of our subjects, 
and in those of our allies ; we are put to an 
enormous and indefinite expense, our armies 
are harassed and worn out by long and toil-- 
some marches in pursutit of an enemy, whom 
they can seldom overtake, while the Pindarics, 
joined in their march by all the idle and dis- 
contented, swell as they continue ta ad- 
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Vance*. At such a. crisis we are not on?ly 

I 

justified, but it becomes our paramount duty 
to make use of all the power which we possess j 
it is a duty which we owe to ourselves, to our 
injured and syfFering subjects, and-to the mil- 
lions of bur fellow-creatures, whose happiness 
or misery hangs upon the line of policy we 
resolve to pursue. No moment could be 
, more propitious for any great undertaking 
than the present ; we have nothing to fear 
froifi foreign invasion, our late successes itt 
Nepaul and at Hatrass have raised our repu- 
tation, and damped the confidence of our 
enemies, while our armies were never so for- 
midable, nor more conveniently posted for im- 
mediate action. We ought, therefope, to avail 
ourselves of these advantages for a complete 
revision of our political system, and the adop-- 
tion of a general arrangement, at once calcu- 
lated to secure the stability of our power, and 
to secure the peace of India on a broad and 
lasting basis. 

If our efforts are to be limited to the mere 



* The party of Pindarics, which lately ravaged Ganjam, 
consisted of one thousand five hundred horse> when they 
passed the Nerbudda ; but their numbers had increased to 
five thousand when they entered the Company's territory* 

M 2 
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suppression of the Pindaries^ the nature of 
our operations must, of course, in a great 
measure depend on the proceedings of the 
principal predatory powers, or in other words, 
Dowlut Row Scindiah, Holkar, and Ameer 
Khan. These chiefs are, in fact, so blended 
with the Pindarics, that it would be scarcely 
possible to make war upon one without be- 
coming involved in hostilities with the others ; 
but if Scindiah, Holkar, and Ameer Khan 
could be prevailed upon to aid us in our plans 
for the suppression of these banditti, the task 
would be comparatively easy. I fear, how-» 
ever, that it is vain to expect any thing like 
an efficient or cordial co-operation on the 
part of these chiefs ; it would be requiring of 
them at once to abandon the ideas that have 
been instilled into them from their earliest 
youth, to destroy the common bond of union 
between their adherents ; and to abjure the 
very spirit and essence of their institutions. 
A Mahratta is the child of rapine, his educa- 
tion incapacitates him from appreciating the 
blessings of social order ; and he looks with 
the same horror on a life of industry, as the 
pacific boor of another country would con- 
template that in which he so much delights. 
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Overtures ,will, no doubt, be made to those 
chiefs, and they will be called upon to declare 
their intentions, and to avow the line they 
mean to take; since in a contest like the pre- 
sent, we cannot admit of neutrality. It is 
frivolous to talk of a strict observance of our 
treaties with Scindiah and Holkar ; the con- 
duct of the former has long since virtually 
annulled the treaty of 1806, and the govern- 
ment of Holkar expired with that chief. We 
may conclude from the whole tenor of Scin- 
diah's late proceedings, that he either has not 
the power, or wants the inclination to check 
the progress of the Pindarics ; he has hitherto 
evaded all our demands for their suppression, 
and it cannot be denied, that under cover of 
their name, he has carried on wajr against us 
and our allies, for these several years past. 
He is surrounded by men of abandoned prin- 
ciples, and a licentious army over whom be 
has little or no control. Several of the former 
are known to be in the interest of the Pindarie 
chiefs, while there are the strongest grounds 
to conclude,^ that parties of the latter not 
unfrequently accompany these freebooters 
in their inroads into our territories. 

The dread of approaching danger might. 
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perhaps, alarm Scindiah, and incline him to 
listen to our proposals ; but if we are to judge 
froin past events, and the sentiments which 
this chieftain has never ceased to entertain 
towards us, little dependence can be placed 
on professions extorted by fear. A reluctant 
or forced acquiescence, in the propositions 
made to him, would probably be accompanied 
by secret endeavours to counteract our views, 
and prove more detrimental to the success of 
the general cause, than an open and avowed 
hostili^. Should Scindiah, however, contrary 
to expectation, zealously enter into our 
plans, his aid and influence would, no doubt, 
most essentially contribute towards the des- 
truction of the Pindarics. 

Proposals of friendship will, no doubt, be 
made to the widow regent, or representative 
of the house of Holkar, and it may be policy 
in us to take the young prince under our 
protection ; and, if possible, support his au- 
thority in such a manner as to establish some 
form of government, that would prevent his 
country from continuing, as at present, an 
asylum for the Pindarics, a great proportion 
of whom may be said to subsist upon its 
resojurces. 
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.Should, however, all oar end^vours to 
secure: the co-operation of the predatocy 
powers prove futile, it might, in my opinion, 
-be regarded rather as a fortunate occurrence 
than otherwise ; since it would enable us to 
carry our plans for the future peace of India 
n|iore completely into effect. The great ex* 
tent and mountainous nature of the country 
they at present occupy, 4;heir jarring interests 
and perpetual feuds, would render any thing 
like a. general combination or confederacy 
against us totally impracticable; and even 
were their whole power united, it .would be 
incapable of resisting the overwhelming 
force we have collected on their frontier. . Our 
armies surround them in almost every direiCr 
tion in Hindostan, in Bundelcund, in Berar, 
in the Deckan, and in Guzzerat, and only 
wait for orders to attack them in every quarr 
ter. Their strong holds, their families^ and 
their treasures, would successively fall into 
oiir hands. The only fear we can entertain 
is, that they would not venture to meet us in 
auction, their troops would disperse, and we 
shbuld, in all probability, find ourselves in- ^ 
volved in a long and toilsome contest with an 
enemy that was almost intangible. But the 
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war, though protracted, would be final ; and 
the countries which we aided, would furnish 
U8 with ample means to complete the reduc* 
tion of our enemies ; as we should, probably, 
find in the revival of the authority of the 
native Hindoo princes, the best of all secu* 
rities against the re*appearance of their op«* 
pressors*. 

The Mahratta power has never been fixed 
on any solid basis in Hindostan ; it is still 
regarded as an intruder in Malwa, and its 
expulsion would be at once easy of achieve- 
ment and beneficial to a country, to the pros- 
pexity and happiness of which its rule has 
been so baneful. This is, in all probability, 
ijie last war in which we shall be involved for 
many years ; its successful issue will leave us 
the undisputed masters of the vast j^ninsula 
of India, and we shall have to decide upon 
the future destinies of seventy millions of 



* The exceiiency of the policy lately adopted by the Go- 
vernor-General^ in the employment of numerous bodies of 
irregular horse, cannot be sufficiently commended. It must 
he attended with the most beneficial ciffects ; it will increase 
•onr means of offence in the most necessary arm, add greatly to 
our popularity, and provide for the subsistence of thousands, 
whp might otherwise be compelled to swell the ranks of our 
enemies. 
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souls. If compelled to a policy that places 
us ill this situation f we shall have to consider 
whether we are to receive the whole or any 
part of the countries we may conquer under 
our own immediate management, or whether 
parts of them shall be restored, uiider certain 
conditions and restrictions, to Scindiah and 
Holkar ; or be divided amongst those of our 
allies, who may assist us in the prosecution of 
the war ; or restored to the ancient families 
of the country, on conditions that may place 
them in subjection to our power. 

If the events which I have anticipated* 
should take place, I should deprecate the; 
idea of any part of Malwa being restored to 
predatory chiefs, because no reliance can be* 
placed on their friendship ; and we should 
always be exposed, in a greater or less degree, 
to the same dangers as those under which we 
now labour. We should either be compelled 
to^exercise an invidious interference in all their 
internal arrangements, or the territories re^ 
stored to them would soon relapse into the 
same chaos of confusion, from which we sup-» 
pose it to have been redeemed. At the same 
time it would be neither politic nor desirable 
that we should ourselves imjnediately occupy 
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any part of this exhausted province; nor is it 
to be supposed, the Government in Erngland 
would readily sanction the extension of our 
teriritory in this quarter, A part of Malwa 
might be given to the Rajah of Berar ; the 
principality of Bhopaul tnight be enlarged, 
and a very considerable proportion of the 
conquered countries divided between the 
Rajpoot princes, on whose friendship we 
might rely with perfect confidence, and under 
whose management, with occasional aid and 
advice from, us, the territories under their 
rule, would rapidly improve. In conformity 
with the principles which have been already 
adopted, our allies should severally be made 
to retain a quota of troops fdr the preservation 
of tranquillity in their respective possessions ; 
and in this manner subsistence and employ- 
ment would be found for numbers of the 
military classes, who would be recovered 
from their idle and profligate pursuits by the 
gradual operation of a settled system,, and 
a judicious mixture of mildness and severity. 
It is certainly our policy to avoid, as i^x as 
M^e can with safety, the increase of our terri- 
tory. Our dominions on the west coast of 
Ipdia ought, however, to be connected with 
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those in Bundelciind ; arid, with this object, 
the possessions of Holkar and Scindiah, in 
Candeish, would for many reasons be a nxoi^t 
valuable acquisition. These are not, however, 
the only arrangements we should have to 
consider ; we must direct our attention once 
more to the Peishwah and the Nizam, and 
more particularly to the latter. X have al- 
ready dwelt at great length on the evils aris- 
ing out of the nature of our present connexion 
with the Nizam ; but I am by no means aware 
that the evils of which we complain would 
be in any degree lessened, were we to with- 
draw from all interference in his concerns, 
whereas the resources of his country might, 
in that event, be turned against us. We 
have, therefore, only a choice of difficulties ; 
and the question may be considered as one 
of the most serious and embarrassing, on 
which we can be called upon to decide in the 
government of this great and extraordinary 
empire. 

I have stated freely my opinions, but thes6 
are not, perhaps, entitled to much considera- 
tion ; they are formed at a distance from the 
scene, of action, and without the means of 
acquiring that accurate information which 
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was necessary to enable me to discuss a SHb- 
ject of such importance. I may, however, 
be allowed to express my confidence, founded 
on the experience of past measures, that 
nothing will be left undone, which wisdom or 
energy can accomplish, by the illustrious 
person now at the head of our Indian Go- 
vernment. 



THS END. 
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